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WILL  THE  FILM  AND  SCHOOL  JOIN  HANDS? 

F.  Dean  McCluskt 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL 

How  ran  the  motion  picture  be  harnessed  to  the  needs  of  the  school?  The  history  of 
educational  motion  pictures  shoirs  a  lack  of  cooperation  between  educators  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  The  formula  is  educator  brains  plus  technicians  implemented  by  capital. 


At  all  times  there  has  been  a  lack 
^  of  coordination  between  the  best 
educator  minds  of  the  nation 
and  those  who  have  essayed  to  produce 
films  for  school  use.  In  the  early  nine¬ 
teen  twenties  the  stupidity  which  char- 
acteriztni  too  many  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  films  produced  in  Ilollyw’ood 
caused  criticism  amonj?  the  better 
classes  of  American  people — those  w’ith 
whom  the  control  of  American  schools 
rested.  Social  w’orkers  and  educators 
were  highly  critical  of  the  moral  tone 
of  the  run  of  entertainment  pictures. 
This  resulted  in  a  reaction  against  the 
movies  which  found  expression  in  The 
Motion  Picture  Research  Council  and 
the  Legion  of  Decency. 

Much  of  the  antagonism  among  the 
educated  classes  in  America  toward 
IToll_\'W'ood  productions  was  transferred 
to  all  motion  pictures.  And  the  early 
producers  of  educational  films  found 
it  difiicult  to  change  this  current  of 
thought  in  American  intellectual  life 
when  they  came  face  to  face  with  it  in 
trying  to  sell  films  to  school  authori¬ 
ties  throughout  the  nation. 

Furthermore,  the  theatrical  produc¬ 
ers  and  distributors  fearing  that  the 
“educational”  market  might  develop  in 
competition  with  theatres,  issued  an 
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edict  through  Will  Hays  that  the 
schools  should  confine  their  motion  pic¬ 
ture  efforts  to  informational  films  only. 
One  wonders  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  during  those  hectic  days  after 
the  World  War  had  one  or  two  Holly¬ 
wood  producers  released  high-grade 
entertainment  pictures  expressly  made 
for  school,  church,  and  community- 
center  exhibitors.  It  does  not  take  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  that 
an  enormous  competitive  market  might 
have  been  created  which  would  have 
had  a  real  effect  upon  theatrical  pro¬ 
ductions  in  general. 

Rut  none  of  the  major  producers 
had  the  vision  or  courage  to  do  it. 
Rather  they  chose  to  block  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  schools  in  the  entertainment 
field.  Those  productions  suitable  for 
school  use  which  might  have  been 
placed  in  circulation  were  bottled  up 
in  their  vaults.  Time  will  tell  whether 
this  log  jam  is  permanent  or  whether 
a  little  dynamite  judiciously  placed 
will  release  it. 

The  industry,  however,  could  not 
afford  to  let  the  non-theatrical  field 
become  openly  antagonistic.  It  needed 
to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  edu¬ 
cators,  so  some  of  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducers  organized  “educational  depart- 
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ments/’  Each  time  this  was  done  the 
move  was  accompanied  by  ballyhoo. 
The  most  notable  example  was  that  of 
the  Fox  Film  Corporation  when  it  was 
under  the  Presidency  of  Harley  Clark, 
the  organizer  and  founder  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Visual  Education.  Fox  inau¬ 
gurated  its  educational  campaign  by 
bringing  to  Washington  a  number  of 
school  children  picked  from  various 
states  to  participate  in  a  comparative 
test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  sound 
him.  As  ill  the  past,  a  numlier  of 
teachers  lent  their  names  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  intrigued  this  time  by  a  free  trip 
to  Washin^on.  But  it  failed  to  im¬ 
press  school  authorities  and  with  Har 
ley  Clark’s  piassing  from  jHiwer  the 
Fox  Educational  Department  waned. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  visual 
education  movement  the  number  of 
sincere  workers  has  been  growing  year 
by  year  steadily  but  surely.  Among 
pioneering  school  teachers  and  officials 
there  has  been  faith  in  the  educational 
[Kitentialities  of  the  motion  picture. 
These  adventurers  struggled  along  with 
the  materials  at  hand  and  made  the 
best  that  they  could  of  them.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  who  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  projection  equipment  met 
with  greater  suoeess  than  the  producers 
of  films,  liut  they  had  problems  to 
sfilve.  At  first  a  shift  had  to  be  made 
from  the  standard  theatrical  typie  of 
projection  equipment  to  piortable  35 
mm.  “suitcase”  projectors  w'hich  in 
many  localities  were  piermitted  to  be 
used  in  classrooms  even  without  a  fire¬ 
proof  booth.  But  the  fire  hazard  was 
there  nevertheless,  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  Eastman  succeeded  in  standardizing 
narrow-w'idth  safety  film  on  the  16 
mm.  sire  that  a  distinct  change  in  pro¬ 
jection  equipment  for  schools  occurred. 
Only  safety  film  was  manufactured 


for  use  in  the  16  mm.  projectors. 
These  smaller  projectors  and  the  film 
itself  were  much  less  exp)ensive. 

Many  of  the  smaller  companies  that 
had  been  making  a  few  dollars  here 
and  there  on  rentals  and  the  sale  of 
equipment  were  caught  by  the  change 
for  they  had  considerable  capital  ti^ 
up  in  35  mm.  prints.  Companies  that 
could  afford  it  began  to  print  on  16 
njm.  width  film  and  weathered  the 
storm  but  not  for  long.  Sound  came 
creating  new'  problems  which  were 
complicated  by  the  depression.  Fur 
tliermore,  in  schools  visual  education 
budgets  were  cut  to  the  bone  and  in 
s<^»me  instances  eliminated  altogether 
because  visual  instruction  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  side  issue.  None  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  had  set  out  to  make  school 
films  stuck  consistently  to  a  policy  of 
manufacturing  visual  materials  corre¬ 
lated  with  established  courses  of  study 
and  this  made  it  difficult  to  defend 
expenditures  for  motion  pictures  in 
schools. 

iVnother  complication  arose  from  the 
fact  that  many  schools  bought  projec¬ 
tors  without  having  investigated  thor¬ 
oughly  the  films  that  w'ere  available 
for  school  use.  A  few  good  films  bad 
l)een  judiciously  used  by  coached  sales¬ 
men  to  intrigue  boards  of  education 
and  school  officials  into  the  purchase 
of  projectors  who  found  after  the  mea¬ 
ger  supply  of  good  material  had  been 
exhausted,  that  they  were  adrift  with¬ 
out  a  compass  to  guide  them.  Many 
turned  to  advertising  or  propaganda 
films. 

These  free  films  had  been  produced 
in  large  quantities  by  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  and  others  who  were  quick  to 
recognize  the  potentialities  of  moving 
pictures  for  sales  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  School  film  libraries  soon  were 
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filled  with  free  films  to  which  were 
added  those  produced  by  government 
bureaus  and  other  agencies.  In  fact, 
the  government  deposited  in  city  school 
systems,  universities,  and  museums 
several  thousand  reels  of  film  that  had 
been  discarded  after  the  World  War. 
All  of  this  did  not  help  the  sincere 
producer  of  educational  pictures,  of 
which  there  were  a  large  number  in 
the  small  fry  class,  because  he  found 
himself  not  only  in  comiwtition  with 
others  like  himself  but  also  competing 
with  a  low  rental  market  created  by 
free  film. 

To  add  to  the  general  confusion,  at 
the  time  these  early  production  efforts 
began  to  manifest  themselves,  ^Vmeri- 
can  education  was  preoccupied  with  a 
number  of  new  intriguing  interests 
such  as  educational  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments,  junior  high  schools,  the  Gary 
plan,  project  teaching,  the  Platoon  sys¬ 
tem,  et  cetera.  Educational  leaders 
were  so  busy  tt«ting,  surveying,  and 
diagnosing  these  other  “movements’’ 
that  they  had  little  time  to  spend  upon 
the  motion  picture.  Furthermore,  the 
secondary  school  population  was  grow¬ 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  superin¬ 
tendents  and  board  members  were  oc¬ 
cupied  with  new  building  programs. 

In  all  this  razzle  dazzle  the  motion 
picture  was  neglected  as  a  part  of  the 
main  program.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  a  side  issue.  No  guiding  principles 
were  formulated  and  no  policies  devel¬ 
oped.  A  few  bureaus  of  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  were  established  in  city  school 
systems  and  in  universities,  but  those 
in  charge  of  these  enterprises  became 
largely  clerks  or  curators  after  the 
fashion  of  museums  and  they  were  sel¬ 
dom  consulted  with  respect  to  major 
changes  in  curricula,  educational  poli¬ 
cies,  teacher  training,  or  school  build¬ 


ings.  Directors  of  visual  instruction 
had  to  be  content  to  collect  and  cata- 
l(^e  materials  with  the  hope  that 
teachers  would  find  some  value  in  what 
they  had  to  offer.  It  was  not  until 
Hoban  succeeded  in  making  a  teacher¬ 
training  course  in  visual  instruction 
compulsory  in  the  normal  schools  of 
Peiuisylvania  that  any  considerable  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  by  those  in  authority 
to  the  nec(‘ssitv  of  training  teachers  in 
the  use  of  these  new  materials.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  gain  recognition  for  visual  in¬ 
struction  on  the  programs  of  national 
educational  societies  resulted  in  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  only  time  the  motion 
picture  received  attention  was  when 
social  workers  and  educators  blamed 
many  of  the  evife  to  be  observed  in 
American  life  upon  the  movies. 

The  academic  mind  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  steepe<l  in  the  traditions  of  meta¬ 
physics,  philosophy,  and  expert  ism  in 
tlio  use  of  symbolic  imagery  frowned 
upon  the  use  of  motion  picture  for 
teaching  as  they  frowned  upon  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  introduce  studies  of  practical 
and  concrete  situations  into  college 
curricula.  Today  a  fight  is  being 
waged  against  the  large  number  of 
practical  courses  in  engineering,  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  et  cetera,  in  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges.  Hence,  the  pio¬ 
neers  who  worked  in  visual  instruction 
loth  within  the  educational  system 
and  from  without  found  themselves 
hemmed  in  by  obstacles  over  which 
they  could  not  climb,  and  through 
which  they  could  not  penetrate. 

The  only  ones  who  succeeded  finan¬ 
cially  to  any  extent  were  the  lecturers 
like  Burton  Holmes  and  Lyman  Howe. 
These  gentlemen  were  respectable  in 
educational  circles  and  were  widely 
accepted  in  lyceum  circuits,  Chautau- 
quas,  and  on  university  and  school  lec- 
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ture  platforms.  And  they  were  able 
to  operate  without  interference  from 
the  motion  picture  theatrical  moguls. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  some  of 
the  intelligentia  that  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  was  a  novelty  which  would  soon 
seek  its  own  level,  the  industry  which 
it  created  continued  to  grow  more  pow¬ 
erful  in  influence.  Bi^er  and  better 
playhouses  were  built.  They  became 
palaces  of  entertainment  surpassing 
the  fondest  dreams  of  theatre  owners 
on  Broadway.  Movie  houses  enriched 
their  programs  by  stage  shows  and 
fine  orchestras  which  were  symphonic 
in  quality  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  Camera  technique  and 
acting  improved. 

The  radio  gave  an  impetus  to  mech¬ 
anized  entertainment  which  added 
much  to  the  concern  of  educators  who 
came  to  look  upon  these  two  great  in¬ 
dustries  as  usurpers  striving  for  the 
interests  of  children  and  serving  to  dis¬ 
tract  them  from  more  serious  contem¬ 
plations.  Then  sound  w’as  added  to 
the  motion  picture  and  the  Payne 
Fund  Shidies  demonstrated  with  start¬ 
ling  vividness  the  strong  influence  of 
the  cinema  upon  the  attitudes  and  be¬ 
havior  of  children.  The  worst  fears 
of  the  educators  became  founded  upon 
fact. 

But  constructive  thinkers  pointed 
out  that  the  power  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  used  to  develop  attitudes 
and  behavior  in  keeping  with  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  as  effectively  as  it 
could  Ik'  used  to  destroy  them.  It  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  motion  picture 
could  not  be  ignored  any  longer  and 
now  educators,  in  the  high  places  of 
importance  and  influence,  are  belatedly 
determined  to  harness  this  great  force 
in  modern  life  to  the  needs  of  the 
school. 


How  can  this  be  done  ?  The  formu-  I 
la  is  educator  brains,  plus  technicians,  j 
implemented  by  capital.  i 

The  business  of  making  motion  pic-  ■ 
tiires  for  education  calls  definitely  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  committee 
of  the  Ix'st  educational  brains  obtain-  i 
able  to  develop  definite  policies  with 
respect  to  the  place  of  motion  pictures 
in  education  and  then  to  proceed  to  l 
blue  print  one  course  of  study  at  a 
time  in  terms  of  research  findings  as 
to  the  particular  topics  which  in  the 
light  of  the  course  objectives  should  be 
taught  by  motion  pictures. 

The  Payne  Fund  Studies  have  made 
it  aj)parent  that  the  motion  picture  f 
could  be  of  great  value  in  teaching  atti-  | 
tudes,  understandings,  and  in  develop-  I 
ing  types  of  behavior  which  are  now  | 
not  stressed  in  our  present  courses  of 
study.  Such  matters  as  health  and 
safety,  human  relations,  current  events, 
social  and  international  problems,  and 
wholesome  entertainment  can  perhaps 
Ik?  In'st  taken  care  of  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  at  relative  low  cost  through  the 
medium  of  the  motion  picture. 

The  inwhanical  problems  of  projec-  | 
tion  and  photc^apliy  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  ironed  out.  Since  Pathe 
scope,  Eastman,  Bell  and  Howell,  De 
Vrv,  Victor,  and  others  bt'gan  the 
manufacture  of  cameras  and  projec-  i 
tors  for  the  amateur  movie  photogra-  j 
pher,  a  host  of  individuals  has  been 
trained  in  the  essentials  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  photography  and  projection.  To¬ 
day  there  are  many  first-rate  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  camera  men  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  films  for 
school  use.  In  other  words,  educators 
are  not  dependent  upon  Hollywood  for  I 
expert  technical  assistance;  in  fact, 
many  school  men  themselves  have  at-' 
tained  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  P^ov 
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(iucing  motion  pictures  of  quality^  A 
young  graduate  student  at  Teachers 
Coll^  has  produced  six  films  which 
are  of  sufficient  merit  to  enable  him  to 
sell  and  rent  printo  to  schools  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  his  activities  to  date.  The  writer 
saw  exhibited  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege  two  years  ago  a  film  on  the  Em¬ 
bryo  Chick  made  by  a  professor  of 
one  of  the  middle-western  universities 
which  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  medi¬ 
um  for  teaching  this  particular  topic 
in  Biology.  But  these  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  are  working  absolutely 
alone  in  an  uncharted  area.  They 
need  a  pivot  about  which  to  revolve. 
This  should  Ik*  an  unbiased  advisory 
group  that  can  talk  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  see  to  it  that  their  pro<luc- 
tions  are  made  available  through  co¬ 
operating  distributing  agencies  to 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  nation. 

Mechanical  improvements  in  projec¬ 
tion  and  photography  will  be  made  as 
time  goes  on,  but  such  improvements 
as  come  in  the  future  are  more  likely 
to  be  minor  perfections  rather  than 
major  basic  changes.  Perhaps  some¬ 
one  will  invent  a  process  by  w’hich  a 
cheap  sulwtance  such  as  paper  may  be 
used  instead  ofVthe  acetate  cellulose 
film  to  lower  the  coat  of  raw  film  stock 
and  to  improve  its  durability.  Exper 
imenta  in  the  use  of  cellophane  lx)th 
in  Germany  and  America  have  l)een 
recently  reported  to  the  writer  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  progress  in  this  direction. 
Such  material,  however,  would  require 
no  changes  in  the  mechanics  of  pro¬ 
jection. 

Finally,  in  order  to  secure  the  kind 
of  educational  leadership,  which  the 
production  of  motion  pictures  needs, 
it  is  essential  that  the  educational  ad¬ 
visors  retain  their  professional  status. 


The  framework  in  which  they  would 
perform  would  have  to  be  a  non-profit 
foundation  type  of  set-up,  the  outlook 
of  which  would  be  national  in  scope 
and  would  be  free  from  any  special 
interests  or  desires  to  propagandize. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  strictly  non¬ 
partisan,  independent  group.  In  or¬ 
der  that  this  may  be  accomplished  the 
capital  to  set  such  an  institution  in 
jpotion  w’ould  of  necessity  have  to 
come  from  sources  that  would  com¬ 
mand  and  hold  the  respect  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  public.  It  would  have  to  be 
furnished  outright  with  no  strings  at¬ 
tached  to  it. 

In  outline  these  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  to  be  taken  to  harness 
the  motion  picture  for  school  purposes. 

If  it  is  left  to  the  efforts  of  scat- 
ten'd  individuals  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  progress  w'ill  not  only  be  slow  but 
the  universal  use  of  this  medium  in 
stdiools  may  be  delayed  for  scores  of 
years.  Unless  efforts  are  unified,  vis¬ 
ual  instruction  through  motion  pic¬ 
tures  w’ill  only  come  about  by  a  grad¬ 
ual  infiltration  and,  as  the  past  history 
of  the  motion  picture  in  education 
show's,  the  infiltration  will  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  special  interests  w'hich  will 
not  have  the  best  interests  of  education 
as  their  main  purjKwe.  The  powrer  of 
the  motion  picture  to  develop  behavior 
and  attitudes  in  keeping  with  crea¬ 
tional  purposes  w’ould,  if  it  were  prop¬ 
erly  used,  not  only  step  up.'^he  intelli¬ 
gence  of  our  citizenry  bpth  with  re¬ 
spect  to  moral,  social,  -^onomic,  and 
|K»litical  issues  in  this  country  but  also 
w’ith  respect  to  world  problems. 

Who  will  capitalize  this  great  op- 
]M>rtunity?  The  need  is  universally 
rwognized.  The  educational  leader¬ 
ship  is  available.  The  time  to  act  is 
at  hand. 


THE  LITERATURE  IN  VISUAL  EDUCATION; 

ITS  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

Fannie  W.  Dunn 
Etta  SciiNEinKR 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

There  ha$  been  a  need  for  the  eraluation  of  the  literature  in  the  field  of  visual  eduea~ 
tion.  Dr.  Dunn  and  Hiss  Schneider  riew  its  abundance  not  icith  alarm  but  make  a 
strong  plea  for  the  critical  analysis  of  the  ralues  of  visual  instruction  emanating  from 
the  pens  of  our  educational  leaders  and  teachers  of  teachers. 


Extensiveness,  pervasive¬ 
ness,  abundance  —  this  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  literature  of  motion 
pictun*s  in  education.  The  field  is 
treated  copiously  in  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds,  whether  newspapers, 
journals  of  current  events,  drama,  psy¬ 
chology-,  science  or  education,  maga¬ 
zines  of  home,  farm,  or  smart  set.  It 
appears  frequently  in  proceedings  of 
conferences  on  almost  every  aspect  of 
inoilern  life  and  education.  Yearbooks 
increasingly  devote  space  to  the  field. 
Such  professional  journals  as  Educa¬ 
tion,  Journal  of  Educational  Sociol- 
ogif,  and  Progressive  Educaiion  give 
whole  issues  to  consideration  of  this 
topic.  It  is  the  subject  of  books  issued 
by  many  publishers.  Forty-five  books 
arc  already  available  on  visual  educa¬ 
tion  and  educational  films,  and  at 
least  forty-four  on  educational  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  theatrical  film.  Text- 
liooks  and  courses  of  study  increas¬ 
ingly  include  information  on  sources 
of  visual  material  and  bibliographic 
references  on  its  use.  Teachers’  hand¬ 
books  are  numerous.  Educational 
Screen,  a  monthly  devoted  exclusively 
to  visual  education,  has  been  published 
for  sixteen  years.  Finally,  the  exten¬ 


siveness  and  periodical  quality  of  the 
])ublications  in  this  field  has  seemed 
to  the  American  Council  on  Education 
to  warrant  its  compilation  in  a  source 
l)Ook.^ 

The  range  of  authorship  parallels 
the  number  of  titles.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  as  an  educational  medium  is 
treated  by  both  theatrical  and  educa¬ 
tional  motion  picture  producers,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  equipment  houses,  so¬ 
cial  psychologists,  specialists  in  public 
relations,  and  professional  educators 
of  every  capacity  —  superintendents, 
principals,  directors  of  visual  educa¬ 
tion,  general  supervisors,  curriculum 
workers,  classroom  teachers,  graduate 
students,  and  faculties  of  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

Reports  of  researches  in  the  field 
represent  a  wide  geographical  distri¬ 
bution.  Universities  and  colleges  in 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Vir 
ginia,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Connecti¬ 
cut,  ^yrassachusetts.  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  California,  and 
Washington  State  have  reported  mas¬ 
ters’  theses  and  doctoral  dissertations 


1  “Motion  Pictures  In  Eklucation:  A  Summary  of  the  Literature.”  Complied  by  Edgar 
Fannie  W.  Dunn.  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  Etta  Schneider  for  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
ca.Uon,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co..  1937. 
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in  this  area.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Plans  and  programs  for  cities,  states, 
Jr.,  reported  57  studies  in  his  evalua*  or  even  the  nation  have  been  exten- 
tion  of  research  done  between  1915  sively  set  forth.  Only  part  of  these 
and  1934.  The  “Bibliography  of  Re-  report  the  actual  administration  of 
search  Studies  in  Education”  issued  such  programs.  Even  in  these,  criti- 
bv  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa-  cal  treatment  is  meagre.  Such  ques¬ 
tion  adds  46  studies  for  the  years  1934  tions  as  the  following  are  neither 
to  1936.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  asked  nor  answered:  What  are  the 
increase  of  attention  given  to  this  area  teachers  thinking  of  the  prt^am?  Ara 
by  research  workers.  The  topics  con-  they  enthusiastic,  or  is  the  system  be- 
sidered  in  these  research  studies  are  ing  imposed  ?  Is  there  universal  co- 
almost  as  diversified  as  the  areas  of  operation  on  the  part  of  the  teaching 
learning  themselves.  staff?  What  practices  have  had  to  be 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  extent  of  modified  to  meet  new  educaticwial 
published  material  dealing  with  the  trends  ?  Is  there  any  provision  for 
motion  picture,  which  has  been  in  ex-  teacher  growth  ?  Is  such  provision 
istence  less  than  three  decades,  uneven-  adequate  ?  In  short,  do  present  pro- 
ness  of  value,  superficiality,  duplica-  grams  represent  democratic  practice? 
tion,  and  uncriticalness  inevitably  What  recommendation  should  be 
characterize  much  of  it.  There  is  made  to  other  school  administrators  ? 
hardly  a  field  in  the  total  range  of  What  problems  of  finance  have  yet  to 
titles  which  has  been  adequately  ex-  be  met? 

plored,  or  is  not  in  need  of  sounder  Notable  exceptions  to  this  criticism 
or  more  critical  treatment.  Theoreti-  are  the  reports  of  the  New  York  State 
cal  programs  not  subjected  to  the  cm-  Association  of  Elementary  Principals, 
cible  of  practical  application,  general  and  the  principal  of  the  training  school 
descriptions  wanting  in  tangible  de-  of  the  University  of  Denver.*’  *  The 
tail,  detailed  descriptions  without  experiences  of  their  teachers  have  been 
evaluation  or  vaguely  subjective,  or  cited  in  support  of  the  recommenda- 
wishful  evaluation  without  reference  tions  which  are  made  for  visual  aids 
tc  definite  criteria — these  are  notable  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  the  si- 
eharacteristics  of  far  too  much  of  the  lent  motion  picture  in  the  case  of  the 
literature.  Such  weaknesses  as  these  latter. 

characterize  tbe  whole  range  of  writ-  Classroom  teachers  more  frequently 
ings  in  the  field,  with  differing  par-  write  of  educational  value  resulting 
ticulars  according  to  the  area  under  from  actual  use  of  films,  but  when 
treatment,  or  the  educational  position  their  reports  are  analyzed  they  com- 
of  the  author.  monly  reveal  merely  subjective  judg- 

In  the  field  of  administration,  arti-  ment  and  narrow  or  unsound  concepts 
cles  and  authors  tend  to  be  general,  of  values.  In  an  era  of  changing 
theoretical  and  wanting  in  evaluation,  socio-economic  and  psychological  goals 

2  “Vlaual  Aid*  in  the  Schools:  A  Report  of  Preeent  Uses  and  SuK^eationB  for  Improvement." 
Committee  on  Educational  Prosress,  Visual  Aids  Division.  New  York  State  Association  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals.  Bulletin  IV,  December.  1986.  (Cited  in  "Motion  Pictures  in  Education.” 
paaes  187-9.) 

3  "The  Silent  Film  as  a  Teaching  Aid.”  by  Gilbert  S.  Willey,  Akin  and  Basshaw,  Inc.,  Den¬ 
ver.  Colorado.  1935.  (Cited  in  same,  pacres  139-48.) 
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for  education,  outcomes  are  still  pre¬ 
dominantly  expressed  in  terms  of  com¬ 
parison  with  textbook  or  other  types 
of  instruction,  as  means  for  imparting 
specific  items  of  information;  in  an 
era  charcterixed  by  propaganda,  there 
is  little  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  motion  picture’s  presentation. 

Here  and  there,  encouragingly,  a 
classroom  teacher  evidences  awareness 
of  wider  potential  outcomes  of  motion 
pictures  in  education.  A  teacher  in  a 
British  private  school  states,^ 

“Examinations  and  the  allotting  of 
marks  seem  the  only  way  we  have  de¬ 
vised  for  testing  the  results  of  teach¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  However,  the  teaching  of 
facta,  important  though  it  may  be  for 
the  purj)Ose8  of  examination,  plan’s  a 
small  part  in  real  education.  It  is  un¬ 
fair  to  claim  a  certain  value  for  the 
cinema  and  to  justify  it  by  testing  a 
completely  different  value.” 

A  teacher  of  “abnormal”  children 
in  France  writes,* 

“A  teacher  of  ‘improvement’  classes 
is  fortunate  in  having  no  other  object 
than  education.  He  has  not  to  bother 
about  examinations  and  their  results.” 

A  teacher  in  an  American  high 
school,  realizing  the  value  of  films  for 
j>romoting  intelligcnit  thinking,  has 
made  an  excellent  distinction  between 
the  effectiveness  of  memory  and 
thought  questions  in  social  studies, 
and  uses  such  tests  as  the  following  on 
a  motion  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
Puritans:®  “If  you  lived  in  New  Eng 
land  in  1030  and  wanted  some  fuel 
to  keep  you  warm,  what  would  yon 
do?”,  the  student  selecting  his  answer 
from  one  of  the  following:  phone  for 


a  ton  of  coal,  light  the  gas,  chop  some 
wood,  use  an  electric  stove,  or  li^t 
the  oil  stove. 

The  same  writer  states  the  follow¬ 
ing  criteria  among  others,  for  select¬ 
ing  thought  questions: 

“The  question  should  be  worth  think¬ 
ing  about;  definite  application  to  the 
pupil’s  own  problems  or  to  community 
problems  should  be  made  whenever  pos¬ 
sible;  the  original  selection  of  material 
for  study  is  important,  because  it  is 
easier  to  find  thought  questions  in  live 
material  than  to  strain  at  promoting 
useful  thought  aliout  useless  data;  the 
question  ‘so  what?’  might  l)e  asked  of 
the  material  itself;  visual  education  ma¬ 
terial  is  more  than  just  another  way  of 
stuffing  a  juipil  with  information:  it  it 
more  than  a  supplement  to  other  sources 
of  subject  content ;  it  can  l)e  a  stimulus 
to  thought.” 

Motion  pictures,  skillfully  applied 
to  desirable  educational  objectives  can 
go  even  further  than  this  statement 
indicates.  Occasionally,  a  teacher  has 
suggested  that  some  films  have  actu¬ 
ally  led  to  desirable  activity  on  the 
part  of  pupils  or  to  intensive  interest 
in  a  new’  area  of  experience,  but  no 
cue  has  .vet  made  this  the  theme  or 
.salient  point  of  an  article.  Some  of 
the  ‘socializing  experiences’  mentioned 
by  one  high  school  teacher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History  ns  outcomes  achieved 
were 

“Pictures  on  the  World  War  and 
peace  were  fo<‘al  |>oints  for  a  di.scu8sion 
of  the  individual’s  duty  in  aiding  in  the 
preservation  of  peace.  The  TVA  film, 
the  one  on  soil  erosion  campaigns,  and 
the  one  treating  the  fight  against  disease 
serve<l  to  widen  pupils’  knowledge  of  the 
8C«cial  responsibilities  of  American  citi- 


4  *'Th«  Eduoattonal  Use  of  the  CinematoKraph,"  by  Ronald  Oow,  ‘'E:ducational  ScTMn.** 
S:7I-3,  Februarj’.  1927.  (Cited  in  aame,  pare  124.) 

5  ’‘UtlliiinK  the  Cinema  for  Teaching  Abnormal  CThlldren,”  by  M.  Prudhommeau,  ‘•Interna¬ 
tional  Review  of  Bdncatlonal  Clnematoirraphy,  6:747-61,  November.  19S4.  (Cited  pages  178-9.) 

6  “Teat  Questions  of  the  ‘Thought’  Type  In  Visual  Education,”  by  H.  K.  Moore,  “BduoatloMl 
Screen."  16:113-14.  April,  1937.  (Cited  pages  130-1.) 

7  “The  Use  of  the  Motion  Picture  as  a  Technique  of  Instruction,”  by  Orace  Hotchkiss,  "Social 
Studies,”  28:6-13,  January,  1937.  (Cited,  pages  191-6.) 
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zens.  Contact  with  the  occupational 
world  was  built  up.  .  .  .  The  evolution 
of  the  oil  industr}',  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
stock  market  developed  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  .  •  •  the  social  and  economic 
significance  of  various  aspects  of  the  oc¬ 
cupational  world.” 

The  same  teacher  illustrates  provi¬ 
sion  for  individual  ditferonces  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Superior  students  prepared  lectures 
to  be  given  to  explain  the  silent  film,  or 
served  as  chairmen  of  committees  mak¬ 
ing  group  reports.  New  avenues  of  in¬ 
terest  opened  up  by  the  movies  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  abler  students  who  vol¬ 
unteered  additional  reports.  One  girl 
followed  up  a  picture  on  women  in  in¬ 
dustry  by  correspondence  with  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  bureau,  which  resulted  in  an  illus¬ 
trated  report  on  ‘The  Present  Status  of 
Women  in  Industr}’.’  A  boy  made  a 
tour  of  CCC  camps  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  to  supplement  the  film  on  CCC 
camps.  Two  pupils,  interested  in  the 
{)ersonnel  of  the  TVA  carried  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  president  of  Anti¬ 
och  College,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
TVA,  with  the  consequence  that  these 
pupils  entered  AnticK’h  College  after 
graduating  from  the  high  school.” 

In  spite,  however,  of  such  examples 
of  educational  insight,  teachers’  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  use  of  films  in  the  class¬ 
room  reveal  little  recognition  of  the 
innumerahle  ])ossibilities  of  films  for 
|)cr8onality  adjustments,  as  means  of 
discovering  child  interest,  as  leads  to 
artistic  creativeness,  or  desirable  social 
interest  or  conduct,  as  an  aid  in  teach¬ 
ing  backward  children,  or  as  means 
for  developing  critical  tnste  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  motion  picture  as  an  art 
product.  A  few  reports  exist  of  the 
use  made  of  films  with  children  of 
poor  reading  ability,  but  the  values 
derived  from  such  use  have  not  been 
fully  perceived. 


There  is  much  yet  to  be  desired  in 
the  literature  on  education  through  the 
motion  picture  emanating  from  leaders 
and  teachers  of  teachers,  whether  cur¬ 
riculum  workers,  supervisors,  or  those 
engaged  in  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  Curriculum  mate¬ 
rials  are  only  beginning  to  include 
source  lists  of  pertinent  visual  mate¬ 
rials,  and  such  references  as  are  given 
are  deficient  in  evaluation  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  in  terms  of  educational  objectives 
avowed  in  the  curriculum.  Without 
leadership  in  evaluation  of  the  motion 
picture  as  means  of  education,  purpose¬ 
ful  and  critical  use  of  such  materials 
cannot  be  expected  from  classroom 
teachers  in  general.  Handbooks  for 
teachers  for  use  with  theatrical  and 
“educational”  films  are  increasingly 
available,  but  such  handl)ooks  are  very 
uneven  with  respect  to  the  philosophy 
or  techniques  they  present.  A  criti¬ 
cal  study  is  needed  of  existing  teach¬ 
ers’  handbooks,  to  the  end  of  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Such  improvement  is  most  needed  in 
guides  to  accompany  teaching  films; 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secondary’  Education  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  guides  for  use  with  theatri¬ 
cal  films  are  lx»ing  notably  improved. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  general  supervisors  even 
to  encourage  teachers  to  consider  the 
motion  pioturo  as  an  educational  medi- 
tim,  much  less  to  consider  it  critically 
oi  to  make  evaluated  reports  of  its 
use.  Such  questions  as  the  following 
yet  remain  unoonsidered,  or  unan¬ 
swered  by  these  leaders  of  teachers: 
What  contribution  does  the  motion 
picture  make  to  pupils  in  the  activity 
pre^am?  What  has  been  the  expe- 
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rience  of  rural  toachers  in  this  area  ? 
What  are  the  problems  involved  in 
using  the  motion  picture  ?  What  does 
classroom  experience  reveal  ?  What 
types  of  guidance  is  still  needed  for 
the  bu^  teacher?  What  use  is  the 
teacher  making  of  children’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  theatrical  films  ? 

Persons  engaged  in  the  training  of 
teachers  are  increasingly  becoming 
aware  of  the  need  for  some  prepara¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  visual  aids.  But 
their  reports,  similarly,  tend  to  remain 
theoretical,  rather  than  practical. 
They  concern  themselves  with  such 
controversies  as:  Should  a  course  be 
separate  or  part  of  other  courses  ?  Ts 
such  training  ncetled  at  all  ?  Who 
should  give  this  instruction,  and  how  ? 
There  are  many  courses  already  in 
existence,  yet  little  has  been  written 
regarding  the  practical  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  offering  them.  To  what 
extent  are  courses  of  study  for  visual 
education  Ixung  modified  in  practice  ? 
One  instructor  reported,  though  not  in 
print,  that  an  elaborate  program  of  in¬ 
struction  which  he  had  developed  for 
R  course,  had  not  been  followed  at  all, 
a  different  approach  and  treatment 
having  proved  necessary  when  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  class  was  considered. 
Other  instructors  w’ould  benefit  great¬ 
ly  from  a  report  of  such  an  experience, 
especially  if  the  reasons  for  the  modi¬ 
fication  and  the  final  outcomes  were 
outlined.  iNfore  needs  to  be  written 
on  the  extent  to  which  courses  for 
teachers  in  service  are  meeting  exist¬ 
ing  needs. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  use 
of  films  in  the  school  today  is  not  the 
result  of  “administration-centered”. 


or  “teacher-centered”  schools.  Pupils 
are  given  very  little  opportunity  (in 
print)  to  state  their  case,  either  ^r 
or  against  this  educational  aid.  Do 
they  like  motion  pictures  at  all?  Do 
they  like  the  kind  of  films  that  are 
available  to  them?  Are  they  critical 
of  the  organization  of  the  films,  or  do 
they  sit  back  and  watch  the  reels  go 
by?  Would  they  much  prefer  other 
forms  of  experience  ?  What  state¬ 
ments  have  they  ever  made  for  or 
against  sound  or  silent  films  ? 

ifodern  youth  have  })ronounced 
opinions  with  respect  to  athletic  favor¬ 
ites,  movie  stars,  or  radio  performers. 
They  will  probably  reveal  correspond¬ 
ing  opinion  or  even  critical  judgment 
on  schoolroom  materials.  Here  is  evi¬ 
dence  in  comments  made  on  commer¬ 
cial  films  used  in  the  teaching  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  one  school.®  “Real  chemistry 
of  process  not  emphasized.”  “Too 
many  pictures  of  buildings  and 
grounds.”  “Too  much  complicated 
machinery  shown.”  In  other  words, 
the  pictures  were  not  organized  to  as¬ 
sist  these  pupils  in  learning  chemistry 
— their  main  purpose  for  seeing  the 
films.  Few  teachers  express  the  same 
awareness  of  shortcomings  in  a  film — 
or  else  much  more  would  be  written 
about  the  quality  of  materials  avail¬ 
able,  and  much  less  on  the  value  of 
the  ‘motion  picture’  as  ideally  con¬ 
ceived. 

A  final  critique  is  directed  at  re¬ 
search  workers.  I.<etters  of  inquiry 
and  listings  of  research  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  extended  investigations  are 
proceeding  in  many  situations.  There 
is  no  agency  for  making  known  the 
findings  of  research,  thereby  account- 


8  “Induatrlul  Motion  Plcturo*  In  the  Cla**room,”  by  Orville  S.  Waltem,  "Journal  of  Chemical 
Education."  (ilTSC-S,  October,  1929.  (Cited,  paaee  211-13.) 
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ing  for  overlapping  in  studies  being 
earried  on.  Dr.  Hoban,  in  reporting 
on  researches  made  between  1915  and 
1935  states  that  many  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  studies,  i.e.,  those  not  subsi¬ 
dized  by  large  grants,  show  little  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  general  problems  re¬ 
vealed  or  investigated  in  previous  stud¬ 
ies.  The  path  seems  to  be  rather 
straight  and  unswerving.  As  Dr.  IIo- 
han  states  it,  it  is  “This  visual  aid  or 
none;  this  visual  aid  or  that  one? 
Not,  how  can  desired  changes  be 
brought  about  in  the  child  ?”® 

In  spite  of  the  long  list  of  researches 
already  reported,  an  examination  indi¬ 
cates  also  that  the  field  is  still  wide 
open  for  creative  experimenters.  The 
value  of  films  in  developing  attitudes, 
in  promoting  social  understandings  as 
opposed  to  the  accretion  of  facts,  and 
the  many  values  already  cited  in  this 
paper  have  still  to  be  studied  under 
scientific  experimental  conditions. 

Brief  mention  should  here  be  made 
of  the  increasing  activity  on  the  part 
of  educators  to  produce  motion  pic¬ 
tures  to  supplement  those  already 
available.  Desirable  techniques  which 
conform  to  psychological  and  peda¬ 
gogical  principles  need  to  lx?  developed 
and  reported  upon,  in  order  that  this 
line  of  activity  may  be  of  educational 
value.*® 

The  literature  in  visual  education, 
then,  may  be  summarized  as  having 
great  quantity,  with  much  still  to  be 


desired  in  quality.  Much  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  printed  reports  if  they 
would  contain  practical,  clear,  well 
thought  through  reoommendationa. 
Some  of  the  features  which  should  be 
included  in  such  reports  are:** 

What  are  the  objectives  of  the  unit 
under  consideration? 

What  is  the  place  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  this 
unit? 

What  grade  level,  mental  level,  or  en¬ 
vironmental  circumstances  in  the  lives 
of  these  children  have  caused  limitations 
in  their  experiential  background? 

What  are  some  of  the  conditions  oper¬ 
ating  before  and  after  the  use  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture? 

What  was  the  teacher’s  past  experi¬ 
ence  in  using  the  motion  picture? 

What  other  types  of  experience  were 
provided  in  the  unit,  and  what  sequence 
did  these  follow? 

lias  the  writer  attempted  to  evaluate 
the  motion  pictures  used  in  the  unit  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  to  be  achieved? 

What  provisions  were  made  for  indi¬ 
vidualizing  instruction  ? 

What  were  the  reactions  of  the  pupils  ? 

What  leads  were  furnished  for  fur¬ 
ther  activities  or  interests? 

What  technique  for  using  films  was 
found  to  be  most  desirable? 

What  were  some  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  securing  or  using  motion  pic¬ 
tures? 

What  conclusions  has  the  writer  drawn 
from  his  use  of  the  motion  picture  as  a 
teaching  aid? 

What  suggestions  would  he  make  to 
others  ? 

Has  the  writer  been  specific  in  report¬ 
ing  titles,  sources,  cost,  and  the  like? 


•  "Experimental  Research  In  Instructional  Films,"  by  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.  (In  "Motion 
Pictures  in  Education:  A  Summary  of  the  Literature,"  page  358.) 

10  "Making  an  Educational  Movie,"  by  Charles  A.  Oramet,  "Educational  Screen,"  13:5,  40, 
January,  Februsrv’.  1934.  ((^Ited,  page  296-7.) 

11  Quoted  from  "Motion  Pictures  in  Education:  A  Summary  of  the  Literature,"  pages  111-13. 
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schoolt  hare  failed  Momehair  to  humanize  the  intellectual  erperiencet  of  children.  It 
i$  Hr.  Dale'g  belief  that  the  judicious  injection  of  motion  picture  serum  into  the  blood 
stream  of  school  life  trill  enrich  it  and  increase  its  vitalitp.  Jiut  it  is  a  nete>  kind  of 
motion  picture  serum  to  trhich  he  refers,  of  tchick  there  is  little  in  existence. 


I  WANT  to  open  the  discussioii  on 
the  topic  “Seeking  New  Educa¬ 
tional  Objectives  Through  the  Ustf 
<»f  Films”  with  two  quotations.  The 
first  is  from  James  Harvey  Robinson’s 
.]ftnd  in  the  Making.  lie  says: 

“We  have  available  knowledge  and  in¬ 
genuity  and  material  resources  to  make 
a  far  fairer  world  than  that  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  but  various  obstacles 
prevent  our  intelligently  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  them.” 

In  the  same  l>ook  Robinson  quotes 
11.  G.  Wells  as  saying: 

“When  the  iutelle<*tual  history  of  this 
time  comes  to  be  written,  nothing,  I 
think,  will  sbind  out  more  strikingly 
than  the  empty  gulf  in  quality  between 
the  superb  and  richly  fruitful  scientific 
investigations  that  are  going  on,  and  the 
general  thought  of  other  educated  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  community.” 

William  F.  Ogburn,  of  the  Fniver- 
tity  of  Chicago,  also  points  the  gap 
that  exists  between  our  best  knowledge 
smd  our  ability  to  apply  it.  We  are 
afflicted,  he  declares,  with  a  cultural 
lag.  As  George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
remarked:  “Education  is  always  driv¬ 
ing  the  tacks  where  the  carpet  was  two 
weeks  ago.” 

Now'  cultural  development  would 
ap|)ear  to  stand  in  direct  relation  to 
educational  advantages.  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  known  to  boast  of  our 
(‘ducational  system  as  the  finest,  the 


est,  in  the  world.  Why,  then,  hasn’t 
education  handled  the  problem  of  cul¬ 
tural  lag  in  the  past  twenty-five  years? 
Why  do  we  produce  ideas  so  well  and 
distribute  them  so  badly? 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  very  prac 
tical  reason  that  the  unprecedented  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  especially  in  the  sec- 
luidary  school,  has  put  a  major  empha¬ 
sis  ujmn  techniques  of  administration, 
finance,  school  publicity,  and  public 
relations.  Comparable  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  eurriculum  needs  or 
to  educiitional  practice. 

Second,  there  still  persists  the  edu¬ 
cational  theory  that  merely  passing  on 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  past  would 
do  the  trick.  This  theory  is  vulner¬ 
able  at  two  points.  First,  our  cultural 
heritage  has  mounted  to  such  vast  pro-  ! 
IKirtious  that  the  need  for  selection  is 
imjierative.  How  and  what  shall  we 
choose  for  transmission  ?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  much  of  w’hat  has  heretofore 
l)een  stdected  has  suffered  from  the 
dead  hand  of  tradition.  The  history 
taught  in  our  schools,  for  example, 
has  been  largely  European  history. 
Obviously  ^Vsiatic  history,  especially 
that  dealing  with  Russia,  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  w'ould  have  just  as  much 
and  perhaps  greater  relevancy  at  the 
present  time.  Second,  the  cultural- 


most  democratic,  certainly  the  costli-  heritage  theory  carries  with  it  an  as 
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gumption  of  a  fairly  steady,  relatively 
unbroken,  thread  of  history.  But  isn’t 
it  true  that  since  the  invention  of 
power-driven  machinery,  the  discovery 
of  new  sources  of  power,  and  new  de¬ 
vices  of  eonimunication,  an  emphasis 
upon  the  past  as  a  guide  for  the  future 
may  turn  out  to  be  wholly  irrelevant  ? 
There  is  a  failure  here  to  recognize 
what  is  happening  today  out  in  the 
world  and  to  gear  the  work  of  the 
school  into  the  fact  of  social  change. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  with 
the  cultural-heritage  theory.  The  the¬ 
ory  is  based,  in  part  at  least,  upon  a 
conception  of  education  as  a  cold-stor¬ 
age  device,  a  way  of  storing  up  infor- 
ration  against  the  rainy  day  of  pos¬ 
sible  use.  I  don’t  maintain  that  we 
can’t  prepare  at  all  for  the  educational 
rainy  <lay.  The  weakness  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  notion,  however,  is  that  it  is 
raining  today  and  every  day.  We 
need  to  use  now  all  the  education  w’c 
have  and  we  need  education  that  is 
usable.  We  have  Ix^ni  paying  too 
much  respect  to  an  educational  ritual 
inherited  from  the  past,  a  ritual  which 
is  out  of  tune  with  current-day  prob¬ 
lems  and  conditions. 

Closely  related  to  the  irrelevancy 
and  ritualistic  nature  of  much  of  our 
educational  material  is  the  further 
fact  that  e<lueation  has  been  too  verb- 
alistic.  We  have  placed  great  faith 
in  intellectualistic  symbols  which,  be¬ 
cause  they  <lid  not  actually  function 
in  the  lives  of  children  and  youth,  were 
quickly  forgotten  once  the  practice  pe¬ 
riod  was  over. 

Yet  another  reason  w-hy  our  cultural 
development  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  advance  of  science  is  that  with  our 
emphasis  on  discovering  ways  of  solv¬ 
ing  problems  as  learned  from  our  cul¬ 


tural  heritage  we  have  stressed  passiv¬ 
ity  in  learning  and  have  not  developed 
active  thinking  power  about  ways  of 
solving  current  problems.  We  have 
developed  the  habit  of  looking  to  other 
people  for  the  solutions  of  pressing 
problems  and  have  failed  to  use  our 
own  resources,  w’hether  individually  or 
cooperatively,  in  thinking  through  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  problems. 

Again,  we  have  depended  upon  a 
cold,  analytical  intellectualism.  We 
have  been  dominated  by  the  curious 
notion  that  human  beings  are  primari¬ 
ly  intellectual  and  governed  by  rational 
motives.  We  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  warm,  emotional  inner  selves 
so  frequently  control  our  colder,  intel¬ 
lectual  outer  selves.  We  are  often 
surprised  when,  in  times  of  stress,  the 
more  unbridled  aspects  of  emotional¬ 
ism  conquer  our  rational  selves  almost 
completely.  We  have  failed  somehow 
to  intellectualize  our  emotions  or  to 
emotionalize  our  intellects.  We  have 
not  developed  the  “warm-hearted  intel¬ 
ligence”  that  Dewey  speaks  about. 

This  is  a  long,  perhaps  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  long,  introduction  to  the  nub 
of  my  topic.  My  readers  are  probably 
asking  what  it  all  has  to  do  with  cellu¬ 
loid  flashed  before  the  eye  at  sixteen 
or  tw’enty-four  frames  per  second. 
Just  this:  We  have  depended  upon 
the  typical  educational  agencies — and 
this  means  primarily  reading  methods 
— for  eliminating  the  cultural  lag  that 
Dr.  Ogbum  pointed  out.  Yet  by  this 
methocl  we  are  faced  with  a  major  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Only  a  relatively  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  population  has  had  the 
advantage  of  college  or  high-school 
educations.  Only  3  per  cent  of  our 
population  are  college  graduates  and 
only  7  per  cent  are  high-school  gradu- 
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ates.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  as  Dr.  Bus- 
well  reported  in  a  recent  address,  typi¬ 
cal  material  in  newspapers  dealing 
with  govertfhiental,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  requires  a  reading  abil- 
ity  ^Tiivalent  to  that  possessed  by 
high-school  graduates.  This  means 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  cultural 
heritage,  should  we  wish  to  pass  it  on 
in  this  fashion,  has  been  denied  to 
many  of  our  population  because  of 
their  inability  to  read  intelligently. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  makes  its  significant  entry.  We 
no  longer  have  to  depend  on  reading 
to  convey  information,  attitudes,  or 
suggestions  for  conduct.  We  can  turn 
to  the  screen  for  aseistAnce. 

Through  the  motion  picture,  a  mod¬ 
ern  medium  of  eommunication,  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  reconstruct  signifi¬ 
cant  past  experience,  to  record  faith¬ 
fully  present  experience,  to  infuse  in¬ 
to  sterile  and  verbalistic  experience 
the  rich  possibilities  of  emotional  stir¬ 
ring  and  satisfaction,  to  develop  a 
sensitivity  to  modern  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  that  is  not  possible 
with  many  other  teaching  devices. 
There  exists  in  the  film  medium,  which 
is  usually  less  abstract  than  words,  an 
emotional  power,  and  aesthetic  power, 
yes  and  a  functional  power,  which  we 
have  failed  to  recognize.  A  book 
dealing  with  the  scientific  mechanics 
of  soil  erosion  may  leave  us  cold.  A 
film  like  “The  Plow  That  Broke  the 
Plains”  stirs  us  emotionally.  A 
straightforwanl  intellectual  exposition 
of  the  history  of  medicine  may  leave 
ns  unmoved,  hut  “The  Story  of  Louis 
Pasteur”  prompted  one  group  of 
fourth-and  fifth-grade  children  to  say : 
“It  was  the  most  interesting  thing  we 
did  in  school  this  year.”  It  caused  a 


dull  ninth-grade  boy  to  make  the  very 
profound  remark:  “Civilization  is 
slow,  isn’t  it?” 

Why  should  education  be  pedestrian, 
cc  mmonplace,  unimaginative  ?  We  let 
the  commercial  radio  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  movie  play  cheap  tunes  on  the 
emotional  strings  of  children  and 
youth.  Haven’t  we  any  songs  to  sing 
in  the  classroom  ?  We  permit  children 
to  be  excited  about  whether  boy  gets 
girl  in  the  movies.  Cannot  we  excite 
them  also  about  whether  democracy  is 
to  prevail  in  the  United  States  ?  wheth¬ 
er  fascism  is  to  win  in  Spain,  in  Eur¬ 
ope,  in  this  country  ?  whether  a  few 
people  get  a  lot  and  a  lot  of  people  get 
little  ?  whether  workers  are  massacred 
in  cold  blood  by  Chicago  police? 
whether  youth  is  going  to  have  an  op- 
I>ortunity  to  marry  and  start  a  home? 
whether  adults  are  to  be  pitched  into 
the  industrial  scrap  heap  at  the  age  of 
forty-five?  whether  there  is  to  be  so¬ 
cial  security  for  all  ?  whether  our  gen¬ 
uinely  beautiful  and  shiny  and  mar¬ 
velously  eflScient  mass-production  ma¬ 
chinery  is  to  rust  periodically  every 
eight  or  ten  years?  whether  this  mar¬ 
velously  eflFective  life-giving  machine 
that  we  call  the  motion  picture  is  to 
languish,  as  far  as  school  use  is  con¬ 
cerned,  while  two  sixty-million-dollar 
death-dealing  battleships  may  be  made 
to  gratify  the  whims  of  the  militarists 
and  jingoes? 

If  I  may  now  paraphrase  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Wells’,  dealing  with  the  novel, 
I  would  say  this:  Now  you  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  scope  that  I  am  trying  to 
suggest  for  the  motion  picture.  It  is 
the  device  by  which  we  get  not  merely 
knowledge  but  understanding,  a  tool 
by  which  we  may  critically  examine 
the  civilization  in  which  we  live.  It 
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will  throw  the  white  light  of  publicity 
upon  civic  and  social  conduct — good 
and  bad.  It  will  not  take  merely  one 
small  segment  of  life  —  the  explora* 
tcry,  amatory  activities  of  youth — but 
its  lens  will  explore  the  whole  human 
scene  from  childhood  to  old  age. . . . 

“But  don’t  our  educational  films  al¬ 
ready  do  this?”  you  may  ask.  My 
answer  is,  “Xo,  they  do  not.”  Thus 
far  in  our  motion-picture  program  we 
have  done  little  more  than  accept  typi¬ 
cal  school  standards  for  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  to  be  transmitted,  put  this 
material  into  the  form  of  acceptable 
motion  pictures,  and  then  use  them  in 
the  classroom.  We  have  continued  to 
accept  the  cold-storage  concept  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  have  used  films  as  a  device 
for  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  We  have  failed  to  infuse 
our  films  with  the  emotional  warmth 
that  is  necessary  for  problems  and 
their  solution  if  they  are  to  be  alive 
and  functional  in  the  lives  of  children 
and  youth.  We  do  have  a  film  on  the 
automobile,  for  example — the  process, 
the  mass-production  technique  —  but 
we  have  no  film  which  shows  an  auto¬ 
mobile  factory  shutting  down  in  1929,- 
and  why  it  may  shut  down  again  in 
1939,  and  again  in  1949.  We  show 
the  effect  of  mass  production  supply¬ 
ing  of  automobiles,  but  we  don’t  show 
the  effect  of  mass  production  on  the 
worker  himself.  I  except  here  Charles 
Chaplin’s  film  “Modern  Times,” 
which  showed  that  man  has  become  an 
automatic  part  of  the  machinery. 
Again,  we  have  films  on  lumbering, 
but  we  have  no  films  showing  that 
somehow  or  other  the  arrangement  of 
our  economic  structure  doesn’t  pre¬ 
vent  a  third  of  our  population  from 
living  in  inadequate  homes.  We  have 


a  film  on  electricity,  but  we  have  no 
film  showing  that  only  one  tenth  of 
our  rural  homes  are  equipped  with 
electricity.  Nor  do  we  have  a  film 
which  would  show  that  by  adequate 
planning  there  w’ould  be  no  need  for 
paying  five  ce-nts  per  kilowatt  hour  for 
electricity.  We  have,  also,  literally 
hundreds  of  films  which  show  subtly 
or  directly  the  advantages  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  industry,  but  we 
have  few  or  no  films  to  show  its  dis¬ 
advantages,  or,  more  important,  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  of  public  ownership. 
We  have  educational  films  on  cotton 
growing — but  only  one  film  on  the  life 
of  the  sharecropper.  We  have  educa¬ 
tional  films  on  health  —  but  few  or 
none  which  show  that  one  third  of  our 
population  is  ill-fed,  and  this  accord¬ 
ing  to  reliable  statistics  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  -Agriculture. 

T  am  not  criticizing  these  films  as 
such.  I  am  merely  su^esting  that 
they  are  often  shown  outside  the  con¬ 
text  of  understanding  which  would 
properly  illuminate  them.  As  such, 
they  become  unfocused  information.  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  put  this  kind 
of  knowledge  into  focus,  into  context. 
What  we  need  are  techniques  by 
means  of  which  we  can  get  some  ori¬ 
entation,  some  pattern,  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  knowledge,  its  functions. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  take  this  vast 
array  of  knowledge  and  turn  it  into  a 
reorganized  and  reconstructed  experi¬ 
ence.  I  am  suggesting  here  that  we 
look  into  the  possibility  of  the  motion 
picture  as  device  for  giving  social  per¬ 
spective,  for  giving  a  frame  into  which 
many  pictures  can  be  placed,  for  giv¬ 
ing  an  outline  of  living,  to  give  us  an 
interrelation  of  knowledge,  to  human¬ 
ize  it  for  us. 
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I^t  me  give  some  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  films  that  I  am  talking  about. 
When  major  economic  or  political 
problems  are  discussed,  especially 
those  with  world  backgrounds  or  rami¬ 
fications,  it  is  common  for  even  intel¬ 
ligent  adults  to  throw  up  their  hands 
and  say,  “It’s  too  complicated  for  me. 
I  can’t  understand  it.”  The  attitude 
may  have  wholesome  implications,  yet 
there  rest  in  that  attitude  many  sinis¬ 
ter  implications.  Many  of  us  will 
turn  to  the  expert  in  these  affairs  and 
ask  his  advice  about  them.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  we  may  trade  our 
privilege  of  knowing  about  these  things 
for  a  kind  of  government  in  which 
even  our  liberty  of  voluntarily  seeking 
exj)ert  guidance  is  curtailed  for  an  ex- 
peete<l  or  actual  security  from  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulty. 

One  major  problem  in  this  field  is 
the  fact  that  the  common  man,  the 
farmer,  the  worker  in  the  factory,  does 
not  see  the  continuity  of  the  pro<*es8 
in  which  he  labors.  The  farmer  takes 
bis  wheat  to  the  local  elevator;  he 
knows  that  it  is  shippeil  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  but  does  he  see  clearly  the  pattern 
of  that  wheat,  the  resulting  flour,  the 
resulting  bread,  as  it  enters  into  the 
channels  of  world  trade  ?  Does  he  see 
the  beautiful,  bountiful,  competing 
fields  of  wheat  in  the  Argentine,  Can¬ 
ada,  Russia  ?  And  similarly  with  the 
lalwring  man.  Does  he  visualize  his 
products  being  gathered  today  to  make 
the  final  automobile?  Does  he  have 
any  notion  of  that  automobile  or  that 
film  or  that  bale  of  cotton  as  it  is 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  world  events  ? 
Probably  not.  And  verbal  symbols 
frequently  are  of  little  value  here,  be¬ 
cause  the  initial  experience  is  lacking. 


We  need  a  series  of  films  on  science 
and  the  scientific  method.  Some  of 
the  films  made  by  the  producers  as 
feature  pictures  will  prove  valuable. 

I  have  already  reported  the  reaction 
of  children  to  “The  Story  of  Txtuis 
Pasteur.”  Our  films  on  the  scientific 
method  should  show  clearly  what  con¬ 
trolled  experimentation  means.  We 
might  have  children  sec  on  the  screen, 
exj)eriments  which  were  adequately 
controlled,  others  badly  controlled. 
They  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
exploding  one  e-X|)eriment  by  a  medi¬ 
cal  man  who  tried  to  discover  the  effect 
of  certain  fooils  upon  dogs.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  dogs  were  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  roof  of  a  building;  the  controls 
were  in  a  dark  basement.  “The  Story 
of  Louis  Pasteur”  did  give  us  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  “control”  group.  The  film¬ 
ing  of  “Arrowsmith”  showed  clearly 
the  nature  of  controlle«l  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  the  climax  of  the  story  had 
to  do  with  the  need  for  controls.  Can 
^ou  not  easily  visualize  the  setting  up 
in  films  of  a  whole  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  as  test  situations  where  children 
and  youth  evaluate  their  adequacy,  us¬ 
ing  quite  simple  criteria  of  course? 

We  need  films  which  will  illuminate 
and  clarify  the  democracy-autocracy 
concept.  What  teaching  film  ever  j 

brought  out  the  idea  that  the  workmen  t 
are  often  mere  automatons  carrying 
out  ideas  or  orders  from  above,  that 
showed  the  resentment  of  these  work¬ 
men  at  many  of  the  efficiency  systems 
set  up  to  speed  up  production  ?  What 
is  democracy  in  the  factory,  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church,  city  govern¬ 
ment?  It  is  a  concept  that  has  not 
been  adequately  explored;  yet  how 
valuable  it  would  be  to  use  films  for 
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cftie  studies  of  democracy  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life  or  its  absence. 

The  whole  field  of  public  health  and 
proposals  for  socialized  medicine  needs 
to  be  explored  through  the  use  of  films. 
I  just  received  the  other  day  a  pam¬ 
phlet  titled  Doctors,  Dollars,  and  Dia~ 
esse,  by  W.  T.  Foster.  It  shows,  for 
example,  that  10  per  cent  of  families 
bear  41  per  cent  of  medical  costs;  32 
per  cent  bear  41  per  cent;  and  68  per 
cent  bear  only  18  per  cent.  Sickness 
cost?,  therefore,  fall  unevenly.  It 
shows,  too,  that  nine  out  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren  have  decayed  teeth  or  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  mouth. 

The  whole  field  of  taxation  —  na¬ 
tional,  state,  and  local — is  in  a  mess. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  recently 
had  a  group  of  experts  working  in  this 
field  and  reported  their  findings  in  a 
volume  titled.  Facing  the  Tax  Prob¬ 
lem.  There  were  press  releases  to  the 
public.  And  yet  I  venture  to  say  that 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  among  my 
H'aders  have  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  recommendations  of  these  ex¬ 
perts.  We  have  a  similar  situation  in 
the  field  of  government.  Look  at  the 
antiquated  system  that  we  are  using 
all  over  the  United  States  to  adminis¬ 
ter  and  support  public  education.  In 
one  state  alone  there  are  more  board 
members  than  teachers.  Yet  some 
states  have  attacked  quite  successfully 
this  whole  question  of  state  school  fi¬ 
nance  and  administrative  units,  Ohio 
especially.  Why  not  films  which  can 
be  used  with  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country,  and  which 
will  bring  out  clearly  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  and  the  proposed 
and  eflPective  solutions? 

In  his  splendid  book.  Youth  Serves 
the  Community,  Dr.  Paul  Hanna  of 


Stanford  University  has  now  outlined 
very  clearly  what  young  people  can  do 
in  their  various  communities  to  help 
make  life  more  cooperative,  less  indi¬ 
vidualistic.  But  how  much  more  val¬ 
uable  it  would  be  to  see  and  hear  these 
young  people  planning,  discussing, 
carrying  out,  evaluation  of  their  own 
work  on  the  screen  I  Not  many  school 
people  and  few  youth  will  read  Dr. 
Hanna’s  book ;  but  shown  on  the  screen 
it  might  be  seen  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands. 

Now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
question.  This  is  all  very  well,  you 
say,  but  who  is  going  to  pay  the  bill 
for  these  films?  I  am  first  going  to 
answer  this  question  by  raising  others. 
Who  pays  the  billion-dollar  motion - 
picture  theatre  bill  each  year  in  the 
United  States?  Who  is  going  to  pay 
the  bill  for  the  two  sixty-million-dol- 
lar  battleships  that  we  are  now  build¬ 
ing  or  about  to  build  ?  Who  pays  the 
bill  for  the  loss  of  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  modem  industrial  econo¬ 
my  that  occurred  during  the  depres¬ 
sion —  a  loss  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  billion  dollars?  Who  pays 
the  bill  for  ineflScient  administrative 
organizations  in  our  states  and  coun¬ 
ties?  We  must  remember  that  good 
education  pays  for  itself  socially.  A 
good  film  program,  even  if  it  were 
only  5  per  cent  efllcient  in  correcting 
some  of  these  abuses,  would  pay  for 
itself. 

Who  would  pay  for  it?  In  Ohio, 
through  a  three-dollar  tax  on  each  reel 
of  film  censored,  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  extent  of  about  $60,000  a  year  is 
being  used  to  make  films  dealing  with 
Ohio,  to  purchase  films  and  slides  for 
use  in  Ohio  schools.  Even  if  each 
state  made  only  one  film  on  govern- 
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mental  problems,  a  respectable  library 
would  be  developed. 

Wbo  would  pay  for  it?  In  impov¬ 
erished  Germany  literally  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  collected  from  school 
children,  about  20  pfennigs  a  year 
each,  to  finance  an  educational  film 
program  which,  as  far  as  mechanical 
details  are  concerned,  far  surpass  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world.  If  each  school 
child  in  the  United  States  were  to  give 
up  only  one  ten-cent  movie  for  this 
purpose,  more  than  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  would  be  available. 

Who  would  pay  for  it  ?  The  United 
States  government  is  already  engaged 
in  a  big  film  program.  Ite  film,  “The 
Plow  that  Broke  the  Plains,”  has  al¬ 
ready  been  seen  by  several  million 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  “The 
River”  will  be  seen  by  50  million 
people.  Who  can  measure  the  money 
return  through  the  increased  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  soil  problems  and  flood  control 
that  these  films  develop? 

And  why  shouldn’t  some  of  our 
adult  education  groups  bend  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  direction  ?  Some  of  them 
have.  But  just  see  what  a  tremendous 
library  of  excellent  films  we  could 
have  if  such  organizations  as  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  Ix‘ague  of  Women  Voters, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  C.  I.  O.,  religious 
groups,  merely  made  one  excellent 
film  each.  Today  none  of  them  has 
done  more  than  scratch  the  surface  in 
developing  real  educational  programs. 

The  difficulty  with  our  film  pro¬ 
gram,  as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  our 
educational  program,  is  that  we  have 
been  trying  merely  to  improve  by 
slight  or  greater  degree,  what  we  have 
already  been  doing.  This  may  be 
commendable  when  what  we  have  been 


doing  in  the  past  has  been  in  the  right 
direction.  But  let  us  not  do  better 
with  films  what  ought  not  to  be  done 
at  all.  Let  us  not  use  films  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  unrelated,  un¬ 
integrated  increments  of  fact  and 
knowledge. 

Further,  we  have  not  only  failed 
to  hold  our  factual  accretions  together 
with  the  integrating  power  of  purpose 
01  direction,  but  we  have  also  failed 
to  keep  them  together  with  the  cement 
of  emotion.  Education  has  been  pre¬ 
dominantly  intellectualistic  and  has 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  emotion. 
Neither  can  or  should  exist  without 
the  other.  The  false  dualism  between 
emotion  and  intellect  must  be  dis¬ 
pelled. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  accomplished  a 
good  deal  with  the  motion  picture  up 
to  now.  We  have  produced  many  ex¬ 
cellent  films.  But  these  films  have  not 
been  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  youth  the  problems  that  not  only 
face  them  as  individuals  but  are  fac¬ 
ing  our  American  civilization  today. 
We  have  used  these  films  too  much  as 
a  device  for  accumulating  facts  and 
too  little  as  a  device  for  improving 
the  quality  of  human  behavior. 

Once  we  have  an  adequate  philoso¬ 
phy  of  what  we  wore  attempting  to  do 
in  this  country,  such  films  would  be 
useful  in  indicating  the  means  for 
achieving  these  ends.  We  must  in¬ 
creasingly  make  boys  and  girls  aware 
of  what  the  information  they  learn  is 
for.  If  they  do  not  clearly  see  the 
problem  which  it  helps  to  solve,  then 
the  information  is  useless  and  is 
quickly  forgotten. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  pa¬ 
per  to  indicate  the  need  for  a  much 
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deeper  insight  into  the  contributions 
of  motion  picture  as  an  agency  of 
communication.  Our  objectives  for 
the  motion  picture  in  education  have 
been  too  largely  informational.  We 
have  not  seen  clearly  enough  the  power 
of  the  motion  picture  to  reconstruct 
and  revivify  experiences.  We  have 
not  realized  the  power  of  the  screen 
to  give  social  and  historical  perspec- 
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tive  on  current  problems.  We  have 
failed  to  use  the  dramatic  power  of 
the  motion  picture  to  warm  problems 
that  are  often  intellectually  cold.  We 
have  not  explored  the  power  of  the 
cinema  in  developing  social  sensitivi* 
ties,  interests,  and  attitudes. 

These,  then,  are  new  objectives  for 
the  film  about  which  every  one  of  us 
must  think  deeply. 


THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  MOTION 
PICTURES  IN  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION 
Frederic  M.  Thrasher 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

The  motion  picture  i»  one  of  the  strongett  influencea  outaide  of  the  achool  in  molding 
and  developing  the  child.  Dr.  Thraaher  analyzea  the  implieationa  of  thia  fact  for 
Education  in  hia  cuatomarp  thorough-going  and  effective  manner. 


The  educational  sociologist  in* 
sists  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
school  to  deal  with  “the  whole 
child  in  the  total  situation.”  That  it 
is  the  unquestioned  duty  of  education 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  “the  whole 
child”  has  been  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  by  educators.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
J.  W.  Stpdebaker,  points  this  out  in 
a  recent  statement:^ 

^The  new  and  expanded  task  of  or¬ 
ganized  education  is  an  increasingly 
complicated  one.  Education  must  take 
the  children  younger  and  keep  them 
longer.  It  must  broaden  the  scope  of 
its  offering  in  order  to  satisfy  cross  sec¬ 
tions  of  all  the  learners  of  high  school 
and  college  ages  and  of  adults  in  gen¬ 
eral.  It  must  lengthen  the  regular  terms 
of  schooling  and  find  suitable  educa¬ 
tional  activities  for  what  has  been  a  va¬ 
cation  period.  And  most  important  and 
most  difficult  of  all,  it  must  minister  to 
the  whole  personality  of  the  learner,  not 
just  to  his  intellect.  In  these  ways  or¬ 
ganized  education  hopes  to  do  its  full 


and  indispensable  part  in  preparing  and 
guiding  a  citizenship  capable  of  making 
our  democracy  work.” 

Educators  have  not  been  so  quick, 
however,  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
educational  implications  of  the  social 
background  of  the  school  child, — ^the 
total  situation.  While  there  are  many 
shining  exceptions,  teachers  and  edu¬ 
cators  in  general  still  have  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  education  should  be  confined 
to  the  formal  procedures  taking  place 
within  school  buildings  during  school 
hours.  It  has  become  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  to  educational  sociologists,  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  types  of  research 
throughout  the  country,  that  informal 
education  both  within  and  without  the 
school  plays  a  very  great  part  in  mold¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  child.  That 
the  schools  have  a  definite  and  large 
responsibility  in  controlling  and  di¬ 
recting  the  various  processes  of  in¬ 
formal  education  cannot  be  doubted. 


1  “ESxpandlnK  Functions  of  Education,”  “School  Life,”  December,  ItSI,  pace  lOi. 
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Formal  education  itself  is  dependent 
in  so  many  ways  upon  the  social  back¬ 
ground  of  the  child  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  school  procedures  and  school 
curricula,  to  be  set  up  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  relationships  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  social  influences  outside  the  school. 
In  order  to  function  eflPectively  the 
school  personnel  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  these  social  influences 
and  their  implications  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child. 

What  are  some  of  the  social  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  child  of  importance  to 
the  classroom  teacher,  school  principal 
and  other  members  of  the  school  staff  ? 
Home  conditions,  of  course,  are  out¬ 
standing  among  the  factors  which  con¬ 
dition  school  work  and  to  which  school 
work  must  be  adapted  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  children.  The  visit¬ 
ing  teacher  movement,  the  guidance 
clinic,  the  parent-teacher  association, 
and  similar  groups  and  organizations 
have  been  designed  to  bring  the  school 
and  the  home  closer  tc^ther.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  among  school 
people,  however,  to  overlook  many 
other  important  social  influences  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  child.  Among  these  are 
the  play  groups,  gangs,  and  casual  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  local  neighborhood ; 
after  school  and  Saturday  employ¬ 
ment;  and  private,  public  and  com¬ 
mercialized  recreation.  All  these  so¬ 
cial  factors  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  child  in  the  development  of  his 
skills,  his  information,  his  personal¬ 
ity,  and  his  character.  They  have 
wide  implications  for  future  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  school  needs  to  keep  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  as  to  how  they  are 
operating  upon  its  clientele,  if  school 
procedures  and  curricula  are  to  func¬ 
tion  most  effectively. 


Among  the  most  important  social 
influences  which  play  upon  the  child 
are  his  reading,  his  radio  listening, 
and  his  attendance  at  motion  pictures 
outside  of  school  hours.  There  have 
been  too  few  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  school  to  tie  up  English  courses 
with  actual  reading  habits  involving 
the  Sunday  papers,  pulp  magazines, 
and  other  current  materials  of  great 
importance  to  the  child’s  ideation  and 
attitudes.  Guidance  with  reference 
to  radio  listening  is  also  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  the  standard  school 
system.  Appreciation  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  has  been  introduced  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  way  into  many  schools.  There 
is  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  motion  picture,  however,  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  entertainment  film  and  its 
potentialities,  on  the  part  of  scho<J 
people. 

It  has  been  shown  by  scientific  stud¬ 
ies  that  motion  pictures  of  the  enter 
tainment  type  seen  in  the  theatre  are 
tremendously  important  in  imparting 
information  and  developing  attitudes 
both  in  children  and  adults.  In  his 
summary  of  the  Payne  Fund  Studies, 
W.  W.  Charters,  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Educational  Research  at  Ohio 
State  University,  points  out  the  extent 
to  which  children  acquire  facts  from 
the  movies: 

"If  parents  take  their  eight-year-old 
child  to  the  movies,  he  will  catch  three 
out  of  every  five  items  that  the  parents 
catch.  In  general  the  second  and  third 
grade  children  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
remember  90  per  cent  of  what  they  knew 
on  the  day  following  the  show.  Throe 
months  after  seeing  a  picture  they  re¬ 
member  as  much  as  they  did  six  weeks 
after  seeing  it.  Of  interest  is  an  impli¬ 
cation  lying  within  the  fact  that  very 
young  children  remember  correctly  50  i 
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to  60  per  cent  of  what  they  see.  .  .  . 
Children  of  all  ages  tend  to  accept  as 
authentic  what  they  see  in  the  movies.”* 

Dr.  Charters  further  indicates  the 
importance  of  the  movies  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  changing  the  attitudes  of  chil¬ 
dren: 

‘‘The  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
study  (of  Peterson  and  Thurstone)  is 
the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  children  toward  a  social  value 
can  be  measurably  changed  by  one  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  picture.  .  .  .  The  investi¬ 
gators  found  that  the  effect  of  pictures 
upon  attitudes  is  cumulative.  .  .  .  They 
(Peterson  and  Thurstone)  have  shown 
that  the  shift  created  by  exposure  to  a 
film  has  substantial  permanence.”* 

The  average  attendance  of  the  school 
child  is  one  motion  picture  a  week. 
Many  children  go  oftener.  In  the 
light  of  the  researches  which  have 
been  made  as  to  the  effect  of  motion 
pictures  on  children,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  motion  picture  is 
one  of  the  most  important  educational 
influences  of  modem  times.  The  stud¬ 
ies  conducted  at  New  York  University 
of  the  social  role  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  in  an  interstitial  area  confirm 
this  point  of  view. 

Yet  the  problem  is  not  a  simple  me¬ 
chanical  one  of  each  movie  having  a 
specific  effect  on  every  child.  Paul 
G.  Cressey,  in  the  development  of  the 
New  York  University  studies,  has 
shown  that  “instead  of  its  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  unilateral  force  whose  in¬ 
fluence  can  be  described  as  ‘contribu¬ 
tion’  or  ‘effect’,  the  motion  picture  is 
seen  as  one  whose  influence  is  every¬ 
where  modified  by  differentials  in  com¬ 
munity  and  personality.”  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  teacher  and  school  ad¬ 


ministrator  to  recognize  the  nature  of 
the  social  and  imaginative  processes 
which  condition  the  response  of  the 
child  to  the  wide  variety  of  motion 
pictures  which  are  presented  in  the 
theatres  as  well  as  in  the  school  itself. 
Just  as  the  effect  of  the  school  upon 
the  child  can  be  understood  only  in 
terms  of  the  varied  social  backgrounds 
the  child  brings  to  the  school,  so  the 
effects  of  motion  pictures  upon  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  understood  only  in  terms 
of  variations  in  social  background  and 
experience  of  the  children  themselves. 

In  clarifying  these  points  Paul  O. 
Cressey  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  sociology  of  motion  pictures. 
In  his  address  before  the  Section  on 
Educational  Sociology  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sociological  Society  (Christmas 
meetings,  1937)  he  has  the  following 
to  say  on  this  point: 

“Indeed,  whether  a  film’s  contribution 
would  be  regarded  as  ‘socially-desirable’ 
or  as  ‘socially-undesirable’  has  already 
been  found  in  a  great  many  cases  to  be 
determined,  not  by  its  contents  per  ee, 
but  by  the  individual  perceptions  and 
the  social  values  which  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  by  the  moods  and  interests 
from  which  it  is  viewed,  and  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  group 
ill  whose  company  it  is  seen. 

“Thus,  to  take  but  one  illustration, 
a  gangster  film’s  net  contribution  to  a 
personality  or  community  cannot  well  be 
understood  except  in  terms  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  to  its  spectators.  Early  in  our  study 
in  New  York  City  we  became  aware  that 
in  our  area  of  special  study — an  area  of 
high  delinquency — interest  in  gangster 
films  was  exceptionally  high  among  boys 
and  young  men;  and  it  was  obviously 
possible  to  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  connoted  some  undesirable  influence, 


S  Quot^  from  Motion  Picture*  and  Youth:  A  Summary,”  paaea  8-t-lO.  Theae  atatementa 
a^  baaed  upon  the  atudy  by  P.  W.  Hola^tey  and  Qeorre  D.  St^dard  entitled  “Oettlnj  Ideaa 
from  the  Movlea.”  Both  volumes  are  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  IMS. 

I.  Op.  dt,  pagres  20-S1-SS-88.  Theae  atatementa  are  based  upon  the  studies  of  Ruth  C.  Petar- 
mn  and  L.  R.  Thurstone  which  are  reported  in  their  book  entitled  “llotlon  ncturea  and  the 
Social  Attitudes  of  Children,"  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  1S8S. 
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in  the  main,  of  these  films.  Yet  indi¬ 
vidual  studies  revealed  that  in  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  cases  this  youthful  enthu¬ 
siasm  reflected,  not  criminal  impulses 
which  were  being  stirred  by  these  photo¬ 
plays,  but  the  fact  that  crime  and  racket¬ 
eering  was  an  unusually  live  issue  in  this 
community.  Whether  one  should  ‘go 
straight*  or  ‘join  up’  was  much  more 
than  an  academic  question  for  some  of 
these  boys;  and  in  this  setting  most  of 
these  films  appeared,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  to  have  been  a  salutary  influ¬ 
ence.  And  in  those  authenticated  in¬ 
stances  in  which  these  films  served  as  a 
source  for  techniques  of  crime  later  used 
in  crime,  as  a  stimulus  toward  further 
crime,  or  as  a  means  by  which  the  youth 
might  idealize  himself  and  his  criminal 
activities,  there  was  revealed  in  every 
case  specific  social  background  values 
and  concurrent  personal  interests  or  ex¬ 
periences  which  appeared  to  have  moti¬ 
vated  this  selection  from  the  film  con¬ 
tent.  In  this  way,  through  study  of 
other  phases  of  cinema  responses  as  well 
as  that  reflected  in  criminal  behavior, 
it  has  gradually  become  clear  that  the 
contemporary  theatrical  film  functions 
inevitably,  though  quite  incidentally,  as 
an  instrument  of  informal  education; 
and  that  its  significance  to  those  who 
see  it  is  determined,  to  an  exceptional 
degree,  by  their  social  background  and 
their  personal  problems  and  interests  at 
that  time.” 

A  sociological  approach  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  is  important  because 
many  other  approaches  which  have 
boon  made  in  the  past  few  years  have 
lacked  the  perspective,  suggested  by 
Cressey’s  work,  necessary  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  scientific  or  even  a  rational 
attitude  toward  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  arisen  around  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  Such  practical  problems 
are  important  in  a  democracy  because 
they  involve  fundamental  questions  of 
social  control  such  as  censorship  and 
freedom  of  expression;  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  competition,  and  monopoly;  the 


development  of  the  motion  picture  as 
an  art  in  relation  to  a  mass  audience; 
the  utilization  of  motion  pictures  by 
schools;  etc. 

One  only  has  to  examine  some  of 
the  recent  literature  on  motion  pic¬ 
tures  to  become  aware  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  parochial,  particularistic 
and  biased  approaches  to  the  subject. 
Studies  inspired  by  the  industry  it¬ 
self,  of  course,  are  inevitably  biased 
and  though  they  may  be  considered  on 
their  merits,  must  be  discounted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  work  of  reformers 
who  are  interested  in  attacking  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  as  a  menace  to  society,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  equally  unreliable 
even  though  it  may  take  the  guise  of 
a  popular  journalistic  interpretation 
of  scientific  findings. 

Even  eliminating  the  bias  of  the 
industry  and  the  reformer,  however, 
there  is  still  a  need  for  a  sociological 
as  differentiated  from  a  more  particu¬ 
laristic  approach  to  motion  pictures. 
The  approach  of  any  particular  disci¬ 
pline  to  an  interpretation  of  motion 
pictures  is  quite  likely  to  be  particu¬ 
laristic  or  parochial,  whether  it  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy, 
education,  economics,  or  what  not. 
Sociology’s  peculiar  contribution  to 
the  interpretation  of  current  human 
phenomena  and  problems  is  to  see 
them  in  the  light  of  their  total  social 
relationships.  An  institution  nrast  be 
studied  in  all  its  relations  to  other  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  community  and  to  the 
culture  as  a  whole.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  experience  of  children  cannot  be 
segmented  from  the  total  stream  of 
their  experiences  nor  can  movie-goers* 
reactions  to  the  films  be  understood 
apart  from  the  varied  social  bade* 
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grounds  from  which  different  classes 
of  movie  patrons  are  drawn.  This 
fact  has  been  overlooked  in  most  liter- 
store  dealing  with  the  motion  picture 
in  its  relation  to  children. 

A  recent  book,  which  has  attracted 
considerable  public  attention,  perhaps 
cn  account  of  its  shortcomings  as  well 
as  its  contributions  is  Mortimer  Ad¬ 
ler’s  Art  and  Prudence,  and  this  book 
is  a  good  example  of  the  fallacies  not 
only  of  a  particularistic  but  also  of  a 
biased  approach  to  the  subject  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  This  book  performs  a 
definite  disservice  to  the  cause  of  clear 
thinking  about  motion  pictures.  It 
does  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  completely  out  of  tune  with 
the  spirit  of  modem  science;  it  sub¬ 
stitutes  authority  and  sophistry  for 
scientific  thinking.  Secondly,  it  is 
confusing  to  all  but  the  trained  worker 
in  philosophy  or  social  science  because 
the  specialist  in  other  fields  or  the  ed¬ 
ucated  layman  are  likely  to  be  taken 
in  by  Adler’s  pompous  expose  which 
becomes  impressive  merely  because  it 
is  ponderous  and  often  inscmtable  to 
the  naive  reader. 

The  result  of  these  varied  points  of 
view  with  regard  to  motion  pictures 
has  been  considerable  confusion  in  the 
minds  even  of  professional  people. 
Certain  points  are  clear,  however,  and 
should  be  emphasized:  In  the  first 
place,  the  schools  can  make  large  use 
of  the  entertainment  film  even  though 
it  is  shown  in  the  theatre.  They  can 
exercise  their  indispensable  function 
of  guiding  young  people  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  motion  pictures  to  be  seen  in 
theatres  provided  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tors  are  informed  as  to  the  ccnnplex 
problems  of  the  motion  picture  as  an 
art,  as  a  technique,  as  an  expanding 


medium  of  expressicm,  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  instrument,  and  as  a  social  in¬ 
fluence.  To  this  end  a  course  has  been 
developed  at  New  York  University 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  school 
administrators,  social  workers,  com¬ 
munity  motion  picture  workers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  social  values 
in  the  entertainment  film.  This 
course  has  not  been  conceived  of  as  a 
technical  course  in  the  processes  and 
methods  of  visual  instruction  in  the 
schools,  but  rather  as  providing  an  ori- 
.entation  in  the  whole  field  of  motion 
pictures.  The  course  is  planned  to 
give  the  teacher  a  broad  background 
of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  both  indispensable  in 
carrying  on  school  activities  related  to 
the  cinema.  In  pursuance  of  this  pur- 
])ose  the  course  has  been  organized  for 
the  presentation  of  the  following 
topics : 

The  history  of  the  motion  pictures; 
their  scope,  range  and  limitations;  their 
technical  problems  and  development, 
such  as  sound,  color,  animation;  their 
artistic  problems  involved  from  the 
preparation  of  the  script  to  the  final 
completion  of  the  picture;  and  various 
problems  of  the  industry  such  as  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  exhibition  and 
trade  practices. 

After  this  ground-work  of  under¬ 
standing  of  fundamental  motion  pic¬ 
ture  problems  is  laid,  the  student  is 
next  introduced  to  the  educational  and 
social  aspects  of  the  film  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  the  schools  can  re¬ 
late  themselves  advantageously  to  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  New  York  University  course,  many 
colics  and  universities  have  followed 
suit  in  presenting  motion  picture 
courses.  It  is  hoped  that  these  courses 
throughout  will  stimulate  a  wider  in* 
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fereat  on  the  part  of  teachers,  princi*  school  newsreels,  or  have  devoted  their 
pals,  and  school  people  in  general,  in  films  to  topics  of  interest  to  the  whole* 
becoming  acquainted  with  motion  pic-  community.  In  many  cases  dramatw 
tures,  not  only  as  a  medium  of  visual  filma  have  been  made  in  connection' 
instruction  in  the  schools,  but  as  a  with  English  or  other  school  classes.' 
great  potential  resource  in  the  com-  (3)  Some  schools  have  been  sue- 
munity  for  making  education  more  ef-  cessful  in  “selling’’  the  school  program 
fective.  to  the  community  through  the  skillful 

Some  of  the  practical  ways  in  which  use  of  motion  pictures  which  visualise 
schools  participate  in  the  solution  of  and  explain  various  school  activities 
motion  picture  problems  are  as  fol-  to  parents  and  taxpayers, 
lows:  (-1)  The  school  may  take  an  ac- 

(1)  The  introduction  of  motion  five  part  in  a  community  motion  pic- 

picture  appreciation  courses  as  units  ture  program  in  w'hich  many  other 
of  study.  This  is  highly  important  agencies  participate.  The  organisa- 
in  order  that  children  may  learn  to  tion  w-hich  carries  out  such  a  program 
discriminate  between  worthless  pic-  is  usually  a  community  motion  picture 
tures  and  those  which  are  socially  val-  council  in  w-hich  the  school  plays  an 
id  and  artistically  adequate.  Such  important  and  essential  part.  These 
discrimination  naturally  registers  at  councils  have  pointed  out  the  impor- 
the  box  office  and  encourages  producers  tance  of  the  teaching  values  in  motion 
to  make  more  acceptable  pictures.  pictures,  both  of  the  entertainment 

(2)  School  motion  picture  clubs  Mype  and  in  those  especially  designed 
as  curricular  or  extra-curricular  acti-  for  visual  instruction  purposes.  In 
vitics  not  only  increase  the  apprecia-  approaching  their  problems  sociologi- 
tion  of  children  for  good  motion  pic-  eally,  they  have  attempted  to  relate 
tures  but  they  serve  a  variety  of  edu-  their  activities  to  other  recreational, 
eative  purposes.  Two  tvpes  of  clubs  (educational  and  social  agencies,  so  that 
are  in  evidence  in  the  several  hundred  the  motion  picture  would  not  be  re¬ 
groups  which  arc  active  throughout  garded  as  an  isolated  experience,  but 
the  United  States.  The  first  is  the  would  take  its  proper  plaee  in  the  to- 
reviewing  club  which  view's  and  dis-  tal  configuration  of  the  community 
cusses  pictures,  rating  and  classifying  pattern.  On  a  larger  scale  these  ooun- 
them.  The  second  is  the  club  which  cils  have  performed  an  important 
produces  pictures.  Photoplay  clubs  function  in  (Hxirdinating  and  integrat- 
w'hich  make  their  owm  pictures  are  ing  motion  picture  activities  and  inter- 
carrying  on  a  worthwhile  hobby  which  ests.  An  example  of  this  type  of  or 
has  many  incidental  learnings  involved  ganization  is  the  Metropolitan  Motion 
in  writing  scenarios,  in  preparing  cos-  Picture  Council  which  serves  as  a 
tumes  and  settings,  in  learning  the  clearing  house  of  information  of  mo- 
various  mechanical  processes  connect-  tion  pictures  for  New  York’s  metro- 
^  with  filming  the  pictures,  and  in  politan  area.  It  also  provides  a  ma- 
developing,  editing,  and  projecting  chinery  for  cooperation  on  motion  pic- 
films.  Many  such  clubs  have  produced  ture  projects  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
films  on  school  subjects,  have  made  various  agencies  in  the  Council. 
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The  motion  picture  council  move¬ 
ment  has  attempted  to  enlist  all  the 
social  forces  in  the  community  to  com¬ 
mend,  support  and  aggressively  strive 
for  wholesome  and  artistically  ade¬ 
quate  motion  pictures.  It  is  essential 
that  parents,  educators,  librarians,  and 
other  adults  keep  informed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  motion  pictures  in  order  to 
guide  children  in  the  selection  of  films 
and  to  stimulate  the  discussion,  based 
on  films  seen  together,  of  life  prob¬ 
lems  between  the  adult  and  the  child. 
It  is  essential  that  all  adults  in  the 
oommunity  learn  to  be  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  in  their  own  patronage  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  artistically  adequate 
and  socially  valid  films  by  supporting 
such  films  at  the  box  office.  In  order 
to  carry  on  these  functions  a  continu¬ 
ing  survey  of  sources  of  available  films 
on  all  types  of  subjects  is  necessary. 
It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  any 


community  motion  picture  program 
must  bo  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

In  conclusion  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  film  is  more  than  a  visual 
aid.  In  the  words  of  Mark  A.  May:* 

“The  most  important  reason  why  the 
use  of  motion  pictures  in  the  schools 
has  lagged  so  far  behind  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  entertainment  field  is  briefly 
that  educators  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  the  film  as  a  Visual  aid* 
and  have,  therefore,  not  foreseen  its  full 
educational  possibilities.  Granted  that 
the  motion  picture  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  aid  in  the  teaching  of  the  course 
of  study  as  outlined  in  the  lesson  syllabi 
and  in  the  textbooks,  nevertheless  this 
use  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  its 
educational  potentialities.  I  predict  that 
before  many  years  have  pas^  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  will  rise  from  its  present 
subordinated  position  as  a  Visual  aid*  to 
at  least  a  coordinated  position  with  the 
leading  subject  matter  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  ;  and  that  it  will  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  course  of  study  and  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  indispensable  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  curriculum.** 


4  “ThM  PoMlbilities  of  Motion  Plrturea,"  "Journal  of  BMuoational  Socloloay."  November, 
IttT,  paae  6S. 
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Charles  F.  Hobai7,  Jr. 

AMBaUCAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

The  right  kind  of  motion  pictures  trill  do  much  to  overcome  the  tyranny  of  tcords  in 
education  is  Dr.  Boban's  belief.  His  article  is  provocative.  Don't  fail  to  read  if. 


Yesterday  most  “classroom” 

motion  pictures  were  as  dull  as 
textbooks.  Today  they  are  duller. 
Improvements  in  typography,  design, 
illustration,  style,  and  substance  have 
made  the  textbook  a  competitor  with 
the  extra-school  press  for  child  and 
adolescent  interest. 

Not  so  our  “classroom”  movies. 
They  have  not  kept  pace.  Most  of 
the  basic  silent  educational  films  found 
in  school  libraries  were  produced 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  and  most  of 
the  films  in  our  educational  libraries 
are  silent  films.  Theatrical  films  of 
that  era  are  now  museum  pieces.  Film 
societies  have  been  formed  all  over  the 
country  to  study  them  for  the  relation 
they  bear  to  modern  movies. 

Some  sound  films  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  schools.  In  general,  the 
photography  has  been  more  recent  and 
consequently  these  films  are  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  older  silent  ones. 
But  the  sound  used  in  these  films  is 
little  more  than  verbal  comment  in 
the  manner  of  the  voice  in  the  news¬ 
reel.  Of  course,  there  are  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

Many  film  subjects  do  not  require 
sound.  As  far  as  we  know,  cell  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  amoeba  is  not  raucous. 
Other  film  subjects  do  require  sound. 
Otherwise,  pupil  experience  is  like 
watching  a  riot  from  a  sound-proof 
cell.  Still  others  depend  on  sound  to 
carry  the  emotional  meaning  of  a  situ¬ 
ation.  For  instance,  background  ma¬ 


zurka  music  was  used  in  “Conquest” 
to  symbolize  the  social  atmosphere 
conditioning  Napoleon’s  decision  to 
marry  into  the  Hapsburg  family  and 
hence  his  psychological  distance  from 
the  French  revolution.  But  for  the 
“classroom”  film  there  is  only  dis¬ 
course —  oral  or  written. 

This  situation  is  not  difiicult  to  un¬ 
derstand  if  we  teachers  would  stop 
talking  or  writing  long  enough  to  con- 
t(‘mplate  our  inordinate  disposition  to 
traffic  in  words  and  to  boycott  all  other 
forms  of  experience  in  classroom  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  even  signs  of  a  re¬ 
crudescence  in  the  verbal  approach  to 
education.  We  hear  and  read  of  a 
higher  education  by  means  of  the  “hun¬ 
dred  best  books”. 

But  “higher  education”  implies  the 
previous  existence  of  “lower  educa¬ 
tion”.  We  cannot  apply  this  continu¬ 
um-concept  to  the  mechanical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  educational  system  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university  be¬ 
cause  those  most  vocal  on  the  problem 
of  university  education  are  unwilling 
to  concede  that  much  “education” 
exists  below  the  college  level.  We 
must,  therefore,  restrict  our  concept 
of  “higher”  to  the  orders  of  experi¬ 
ence  leading  to  abstraction,  generaliza¬ 
tion,  and  application  of  principles. 
When  we  prescribe  the  “hundred  best 
books”  we  arc  assuming  that  these 
books  contain  “the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said”  by  historic  man, 
hence  all  the  best  abstractions,  gener 
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alix«tion»,  and  principles  that  man 
has  discovered  since  he  inhabited  the 
eirth.  Hence,  by  reading  the  right 
“hundred  best  books”  we  become  the 
incarnation  of  the  sum  total  of  human 
wisdom. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  those  advo¬ 
cates  of  higher  learning  through  the 
medium  of  books  are  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  nature  of  abstraction  and  of  the 
experience  essential  to  meaningful  ab¬ 
straction,  but  unfortunately  there  has 
been  a  strong  tendency  for  disciples 
of  our  frontier  thinkers  to  take  over 
the  simple  formulas  and  the  cliches 
without  also  taking  over  their  total 
meanings.  Discussion  of  curricula 
based  on  purely  verbalistic  experience 
constitutes  a  real  danger  when  verbal¬ 
ism  is  not  related  to  other  kinds  of 
experience  and  when  abstractions  are 
not  related  to  the  data  from  which  the 
abstractions  are  drawn. 

We  need  to  be  concerned  with  the 
processes  of  abstraction,  generaliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  application  of  principles 
in  education.  We  need  also  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  providing  experience  from 
which  abstractions  may  be  made  and 
to  which  principles  may  be  applied. 

Abstraction  is  the  process  by  which 
an  individual  extracts  from  sense  data 
the  essence  of  the  sense  data.  Such  a 
process  is  dependent  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  on  sense  experience,  and  to 
develop  a  type  of  behavior  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  application  of  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  to  life  we  must  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  sense  experience  out  of 
which  the  processes  of  abstraction, 
generalization,  and  application  arise. 

Furthermore,  we  must  consider  that 
abstraction  is  a  process  peculiar  to  an 
individual,  and  that  every  meaningful 
abstraction  must  be  made  by  the  in¬ 


dividual  from  his  own  experience. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can 
transmit  sheer  abstractions  to  a  group 
without  enabling  the  individuals  of 
the  group  to  progress  through  all 
stages  of  experience  inherent  in  the 
process  of  abstraction.  We  can  only 
transmit  abstractions  through  symbols, 
and  symbols  have  no  meaning  to  an 
individual  unless  the  individual  has 
had  the  experience  symbolized. 

In  educational  practice  we  have  gen¬ 
erally  ignored  these  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts.  We  have  attempted  to  trans¬ 
mit  abstractions  to  our  pupils  in  a 
vacuum.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
that  pupils  do  the  learning  and  that 
we  must,  therefore,  permit  them  to 
learn.  In  our  typical  classroom  pro- 
ceduce  there  has  been  too  much  so- 
called  “teaching”  and  too  little  real 
learning.  How  can  motion  pictures 
be  used  to  improve  this  situation  ? 
Through  their  pictorial  and  auditory 
stimuli  which  provide  a  basis  for  sense 
experience,  motion  pictures  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  abstraction.  But 
merely  to  introduce  motion  pictures 
into  the  classroom  is  not  to  improve 
education.  If  the  films  are  produced 
under  the  “teaching”  concept,  and  are 
used  as  a  new  mechanical  tool  for 
“teaching,”  there  is  no  necessary  im¬ 
provement  in  learning. 

Motion  pictures  are  highly  selective 
in  content,  and  hence,  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  sense,  abstractive.  A  camera  does 
not  record  everything  that  goes  on  in 
a  situation.  It  records  only  a  frac¬ 
tional  part — ^that  part  which  the  direc¬ 
tor  believes  to  be  significant  to  the 
larger  purpose,  concept,  or  principle 
that  he  desires  to  communicate  to  his 
audience. 
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The  abuse  of  the  selective  nature  of 
the  motion  picture  has  shorn  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  of  much  of  its  value  in 
the  classroom.  The  addition  of  verbal 
comment  to  the  old  “teaching”  pat¬ 
tern  has  added  little  to  its  effective¬ 
ness. 

If  we  agree  that  abstraction  is  an 
individual  process  and  that  its  results 
cannot  be  transmitted  per  se  to  an¬ 
other  individual,  it  behooves  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  current  classroom  motion 
pictures  with  a  critical  eye.  In  so  do¬ 
ing,  we  find  them  highly  condensed, 
academic,  over-simplified,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  mental  osmosis.  Xo  sooner 
does  the  camera  open  its  lens  than  the 
commentator,  whether  he  be  speaking 
or  writing,  rushes  forward  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  abstract  significance  of  the 
one  grain  of  visual  wheatfield  that 
has  been  flashed  on  the  screen.  If  it 
is  a  “sound”  picture,  he  must  talk 
fast  and  furiously  because  he  knows 
the  camera  will  be  moved  in  a  few 
seconds,  that  the  object  of  the  lens  will 
be  new  and  different,  and  that  he  must 
have  mastered  oratorical  breathing  to 
be  able  to  comment  on  the  next  scene 
without  becoming  hopelessly  lost  in 
the  whirling  kaleidoscope.  Meanwhile 
his  audience,  not  having  rehearsed  the 
script,  flounders. 

What  has  happened  to  our  “class¬ 
room”  movies  is  that  we  have  tried  to 
fit  a  new  medium  of  educational  expe¬ 
rience  into  our  old  pattern  of  verbal 
teaching.  We  have  failed  to  use  this 
new  medium  to  provide  the  type  of 
experience  lacking  in  pure  linguistics. 
We  have  minimized  the  visual  content 
of  the  motion  picture.  We  have  de¬ 
pended  on  words  to  provide  the  ab¬ 
stractions. 


What  we  should  do  is  use  the  medi- 
nm  for  what  it  is — a  motion  pictuw, 
not  an  illustrated  lecture.  We  should 
tell  our  story  through  pictures  aud 
sounds  and  let  the  learner  do  the  ab¬ 
stracting.  A  word  here  and  there  maj 
tide  us  over  the  bumps  of  editing  or 
call  our  attention  to  the  significanee 
of  things  not  directly  portrayed  in  the 
film.  But  the  story  should  be  told  in 
film.  And  the  audience  should  hare 
an  opportunity  to  experience  for  it¬ 
self,  to  absorb  the  stimuli,  and  to 
evaluate  its  significance. 

Let  us  see  how  this  concept  applies 
to  “classroom  teaching.”  One  of  the 
objectives  accepted  for  the  tc'achingof 
geography  is  an  understanding  (rf 
cause  and  effect  relations  as  they  ap¬ 
ply  to  man’s  adjustment  to  his  envi¬ 
ronment.  In  our  zeal  to  be  “educa¬ 
tionally”  effective  and  geographically 
respectable  we  reduce  the  causal  fac¬ 
tors  to  moisture,  terrain,  and  thermal 
conditions.  W'e  teach  that  man  builds 
a  square,  flat-roofed  bouse  in  flat  coun¬ 
try  where  there  is  little  rain,  and  that 
he  builds  high-pitched  roofs  where 
there  is  much  rain  and  snow.  We 
also  teach  that  man  wears  trousers  in 
a  cold  climate  and  loose  skirts  in  a 
hot  climate.  We  teach  that  he  raises 
tobacco  in  the  south  and  wheat  in  the 
north — because  of  geographic  factors. 
It  is  somewhat  disturbing  for  our  pu¬ 
pils  to  find  Pennsylvania  Germans 
raising  both  tobacco  and  wheat,  but 
we  can  still  “explain”  this  situation 
away  by  juggling  terrain,  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  moisture. 

We  reduce  everything  to  simple 
causes.  We  explain  everything  in 
terms  of  physical  environment  with 
our  three  simple  words.  Man  is  just 
an  animal  getting  out  of  the  rain, 
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Peking  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  con* 
forming  to  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
to  a  somewhat  obscure  principle  of 
altitude. 

Knowing  our  three  geographic  fac¬ 
tors  of  causation,  students  of  geogra¬ 
phy  find  no  problem  in  the  dust 
storms.  The  causes  are  quite  simple. 
In  the  area  now  known  as  the  “dust- 
bowl”  there  is  little  rain,  no  rivers, 
hi^  wind,  and  no  mountains.  When 
the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and 
the  high  wind,  it  is  dried  and  blown 
sway.  Obviously  the  solution  is  to 
turn  off  the  sun  and  blow  out  the 
wind.  Or  is  it? 

In  our  typical  classroom  film,  such 
a  solution  would  probably  be  the  logi¬ 
cal  sequence  to  the  presentation  of  the 
topic  if  the  topic  were  presented  in  a 
“dassroom”  film  —  which  it  has  not 
been.  We  would  be  shown  a  map  of 
the  “dust-bowl”  area.  Some  anima¬ 
tion  would  be  included.  Animation 
is  always  good  technique  in  a  “class¬ 
room”  film.  Then  we  would  be  told 
that  there  were  high  winds.  It  would 
be  difiicult  to  show  high  winds  blow¬ 
ing  without  trees,  and  there  are  not 
supposed  to  be  any  trees  in  the  “dust- 
bowl”.  Then  we  would  see  a  farmer 
plowing  a  level  piece  of  land.  This 
would  probably  be  taken  from  some 
German  instructional  film,  since  it  is 
traditional  that  no  respectable  pro¬ 
ducer  of  “classroom”  films  would  ever 
take  a  picture  of  an  actual  situation 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  what 
film  vaults  are  for — to  supply  stock 
shots.  Then  we  would  be  shown  some 
dust  clouds,  snipped  from  newsreels 
several  years  old.  Probably  at  this 
moment  we  would  return  to  our  ani¬ 
mated  map  and  some  white  arrows 
would  dance  on  the  black  map  and  the 


commentator  would  continue  to  rush 
through  his  explanation.  Somewhere 
we  would  see  happy  homesteads  and 
prosperous  farmers,  in  a  before-the- 
storm  sequence.  Later  we  would  see 
abandoned  farms  and  mountains  of 
dried  earth.  At  every  step  we  would 
be  told  what  happened  and  how  what 
happened  was  related  to  the  geograph¬ 
ic  factors  of  temperature,  moisture, 
and  terrain.  After  the  showing  of  the 
picture  the  pupils  would  “know”  a 
great  deal  about  the  dust  storms.  They 
would  be  able  to  “explain”  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  “dust-bowl”  in  geographic 
terms.  The  fact  that  they  had  read 
about  the  storms  in  the  newspapers, 
that  they  had  seen  famous  government 
pictures  of  parched  land,  cows’  skulls, 
and  abandoned  farm  equipment,  and 
that  they  had  seen  newsreels  of  the 
storms  and  of  the  desolated  farmers, 
would  have  little  significance.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  pupils  now 
‘%iow”  the  causes.  And  the  causes 
are  verbalized  in  the  picture. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  was  portrayed  in  a  film  produced 
by  a  branch  of  the  federal  government 
for  use  in  theatres.  We  still  have  the 
commentator  but  he  is  less  persistent 
though  somewhat  more  insistent  We 
find  the  film  opening  with  the  same 
map,  though  with  less  animation. 
Then  the  film  fades  into  slow-moving 
shots  of  cattle  and  cattlemen  wander¬ 
ing  into  the  prairies.  We  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  get  the  feel  of  the  cattle  on  the 
prairies.  They  stay  on  the  screen  long 
enough  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  hear 
throughout  a  music  of  movement,  of 
the  frontier,  of  the  plains,  and  of  cow¬ 
boys.  Then  the  scene  changes.  The 
plowman  follows  the  herd.  The  home¬ 
stead  act  is  passed  and  there  is  a  mad 
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scramble  for  land.  The  first  fence  is  ture,  and  moisture  are  still  there.  Bat 
strung.  The  cattle  are  pushed  west*  many  other  factors  are  introduoei 
ward.  Wagon  loads  of  new  settlers  The  war  booms.  New  demands  for 
rumble  onto  the  plains.  The  plow  be-  wheat  The  plow  and  the  harrow  an 
gins  its  work.  The  music  changes,  the  bayonets  of  the  farmer,  the  tractor 
The  old  cattle  songs  take  on  an  omi-  his  tank.  Wheat  will  win  the  war! 
nous  key.  As  the  plows  bite  into  the  Wheat  for  the  Belgians!  Wheat  fa 
fertile  soil  and  the  new  machinery  we  the  English!  Wheat  for  the  French! 
have  invented  reaps  the  golden  harvest  .  .  .  Wheat  for  everybody !  Wheat 
of  the  prairies,  the  music  grows  faster,  will  win  the  war !  The  printing 
and  faster,  and  mood  changes  from  the  presses  whirl  out  propaganda.  Land 
lulling  note  of  the  cowboy  ballad  to  promotion  companies  spring  up  and 
one  of  reckless  irresponsibility.  We  lure  the  farmer  to  cheap  land  and 
begin  to  feel  the  danger.  We  want  quick  profits.  Later  follow  the  unfor 
to  shout  to  the  farmer  to  warn  him  gettablc  scenes  of  the  dust  storms  and 
of  impending  tragedy.  We  want  to  their  tragic  consequences.  So  is  t<^d 
tell  him  that  he  cannot  disregard  these  the  story  of  human  motive,  human  er 
same  old  geographic  factors.  But  he  ror,  human  shortsight,  and  nature’s 
is  making  money.  His  wheat  is  bring-  terrible  price. 

ing  high  prices.  He  has  a  fine  home.  In  this  picture  we  live  through  the 
large  barns,  new  machinery.  He  has  causes  and  the  results.  They  are  there 
a  strong  wife  and  many  fine  strong  for  us  to  abstract.  Once  we  discover 
children.  He  will  not  listen.  them,  the  understanding  of  the  situs- 

And  so  throughout  the  picture  we  tion  is  ours.  The  thirst  for  further 
feel  the  situation.  The  causes  are  not  explanation  is  ours.  The  need  fa 
named.  We  see  them  operating.  We  further  action  is  ours, 
find  nearly  twenty  causes  of  the  “dust-  But  “The  Plow  That  Broke  the 
bowl.”  They  are  not  simple.  They  Plains”  was  produced  to  educate — ^not 
are  complicated.  Terrain,  tempera-  for  “education.” 


A  CRITICAL  EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  FILMS 

F.  L.  Lemlkb 

BUREAU  OF  VISUAL,  INSTRUCTION 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

At  long  Uut  teachers  In  the  field  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  a  library 
of  elassrootn  films.  Mr.  Lemler  tells  us  in  his  article  what  thousands  of  teachers  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  thought  of  400  motion  pictures  as  instruments  of  instruction. 
We  need  more  studies  of  this  type. 


SEVERAL  factors  contribute  to 
the  dilemma  of  the  educator  who 
is  conscientiously  engaged  in  the 
^ftlr  nf  selecting  films  for  his  teaching 
program.  He  faces  a  mass  of  picture 
material  offered  for  school  use,  some 
of  which  would  positively  degrade 
good  teaching,  much  less  supplement 
or  enrich  it.  He  faces  a  multiplicity 
of  film  sources  and  inadequate  catalog 
descriptions.  He  cannot  benefit  by 
the  experiences  of  other  educators  be¬ 
cause  their  judgments  have  not  been 
compiled.  He  has  no  choice  but  to 
screen  materials,  good  and  bad,  to  de¬ 
termine  general  merit  and  possible 
application  to  the  local  curriculum. 
His  efforts  to  sift  from  the  mass  of 
questionable  material  those  subjects 
which  possess  definite  educational 
merit  are  time-consuming  and  discour¬ 
aging.  At  the  outset  he  is  convinced 
of  the  potential  contribution  of  films 
to  teaching,  but  by  the  time  he  has 
sampled  any  quantity  of  the  film  ma¬ 
terial  flooding  the  field,  he  is  much 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  In  this  plight 
he  would  welcome  the  results  of  any 
truly  critical  and  unbiased  attempt  to 
evaluate  available  films. 

In  recognition  of  this  film  selection 
problem,  the  Bureau  of  Visual  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Indiana  University 
Extension  Division  engaged  in  a  trial 
evaluation  project  last  year  and  at¬ 
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tempted  to  gather  the  cumulative  ex¬ 
perience  of  teachers  with  reference  to 
films  distributed  from  that  point.  The 
study  attempted  not  only  to  determine 
the  general  merit  of  particular  films, 
but  also  how  well  they  could  be  used 
at  specific  levels  and  in  specific  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  present  this  de¬ 
tailed  information.  However,  the  cri¬ 
teria  by  which  the  films  were  rated 
and  the  procedure  followed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  evaluations  are  described  here. 
Also,  several  questions  (Vf  interest  and 
importance  in  the  field  of  visual  in¬ 
struction  are  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  film  evaluations. 

Criteria 

Evaluation  implies  that  there  should 
be  criteria  by  which  the  relative  qual¬ 
ity  of  films  may  be  judged.  In  order 
to  build  a  set  of  standards  which 
would  function  in  film  evaluation,  the 
literature  in  the  field  was  examined 
carefully,  and  a  comprehensive  list  of 
ideas  was  submitted  to  a  group  of  fifty 
teachers  who  selected  the  items  which 
they  considered  most  important, 
phrased  them  in  a  form  of  questions, 
and  grouped  them  under  Film  Objec¬ 
tives,  Film  Content,  Development  of " 
Content,  and  Technical  Quality.  From 
this  activity  the  following  evaluation 
form  emerged.  Teachers  were  in¬ 
structed  to  evaluate  films  by  checking 
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each  question  “Yes”  or  “No”  or  by  mation  was  required  by  the  form  oon- 
rating  each  item  “Excellent,”  “Good,”  ceming  the  subject  and  grade  in  whisk 
“Fair,”  or  “Poor.”  Additional  inf  or-  the  film  was  used. 


EV:VLUATION  FORM 
Film  Objectives 

Does  the  film  have  obvious  objectives?  .... 

Are  the  film  objectives  in  keeping  with  teaching  aims  at  the 
particular  level?  ........ 

Are  the  objectives  sufficiently  limited  to  permit  adequate 

treatment  ? . 

Film  Content 

Is  the  film  content  accurate?  ...... 

Is  the  film  content  adapted  to  modem  courses  of  study? 

Does  the  content  appeal  to  student  interests  at  the  intended 
level ?.......... 

Does  the  film  include  only  the  important,  significant,  and 
pertinent  materials  necessary  for  proper  understanding  and 
the  attainment  of  objectives?  ...... 

Does  the  subject  demand  action  and  movement  for  effective 
treatment  ?......... 

Are  subtitles  brief?  ....... 

Does  the  film  have  a  good  study  guide?  .... 

Is  the  subject  one  which  cannot  be  presented  as  well  by  the 
use  of  other  visual  aids  ?  . 

Development  of  the  Content 
Is  the  film  so  organized  as  to  challenge  attention  and  interest? 
Are  ideas  introduced  in  the  order  of  best  learning?  . 

Does  the  presentation  challenge  further  activity? 

Is  the  film  a  unified  presentation?  ..... 

Is  sufficient  emphasis  given  major  ideas?  .... 

Does  the  film  attempt  to  supplement  rather  than  replace  the 
teacher?  ......... 

Does  the  presentation  insure  understanding? 

Technical  Quality 

Are  pictures  sharp  and  clear?  ...... 

Is  the  film  steady?  ........ 

If  the  film  is  a  sound  film,  is  the  sound  reproduction  clear 

and  undistorted? . 

Is  the  pictorial  composition  in  each  scene  pleasing?  . 

If  there  is  acting  in  the  film,  is  it  genuinely  good  acting?  . 


Ym  No  Ratuif 


Procedure 

Data  from  three  different  sources 
were  used  in  the  project.  A  total  of 
5,059  teacher  judgments  on  films  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  period  of  four  months 
was  collected  by  means  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  form.  In  addition,  3,250  useable 
evaluations  were  secured  from  volun¬ 
tary  teacher  reports  collected  by  the 


Bureau  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  data  from  this  second  source  were 
less  objective  than  the  information 
from  the  questionnaire  but  proved  use¬ 
ful  in  verifying  final  ratings.  As  a 
further  check,  the  writer  screened  all 
films  in  question,  and  made  his  per 
sonal  evaluations. 

It  was  considered  expedient  to  treat 
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evaluations  on  a  numerical  basis. 
Therefore,  weights  were  assigned  to 
the  various  items  in  accordance  with 
their  relative  importance  so  that  a 
‘•perfect”  score  would  total  100.  There 
was  a  real  danger  in  such  weighting, 
which  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  absence 
of  an  important  quality  ought  to  dis¬ 
qualify  a  film  and  yet  might  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  reduce  the  numerical  score. 
Fortunately,  however,  through  the  in¬ 
ter-relationship  of  the  various  items, 
the  standards  functioned  as  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances;  weakness  in  an 
important  trait  showed  up  in  ratings 
on  other  items ;  and  the  score  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  lowered.  These  numeri¬ 
cal  scores  were  examined  carefully 
for  agreement.  Where  such  agreement 
existed,  films  were  given  final  ratings 
of  “Excellent,”  “Good,”  “Fair,”  and 
“Poor.”  Only  those  films  which  re¬ 
ceived  ratings  of  “Excellent”  or 
“Good”  were  recommended  as  teach¬ 
ing  aids. 

General  Ilesidts 

Of  the  392  films  for  which  sufiicient 
data  bad  been  collected  to  assign  final 
ratings,  186  received  ratings  of  “Ex¬ 
cellent”;  126,  ratings  of  “Good”;  55 
were  marked  “Fair”;  and  29  were 
rated  “Poor.”  In  other  words,  from 
a  library  of  400  films  selected  with 
considerable  discrimination,  a  total  of 
84  subjects  could  not  be  recommended 
as  first-class  teaching  aids. 

These  results,  together  w’ith  the  sug- 
Itestions  and  criticisms  collected  by  the 
evaluation  form,  led  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  following  questions:  (1) 
In  what  respects  may  teaching  films 
be  improved?  (2)  In  what  fields  are 
more  and  better  films  needed?  (3) 
How  do  “industrial”  films  compare 


with  films  made  primarily  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes?  (4)  How  do  sound 
films  compare  with  silent  films  as 
teaching  aids  ? 

Needed  Improvement  in  Teaching 
Films 

A  survey  of  the  data  for  all  films 
evaluated  revealed  a  concentration  of 
low  ratings  around  certain  items  in 
the  evaluation  form.  This  survey 
showed  that  the  items  relating  to  film 
objectives  and  film  content  were  rated 
notably  low.  Teachers  were  especially 
consistent  in  the  belief  that  available 
teaching  films  not  only  included  ex¬ 
traneous  materials  but  omitted  other 
materials  of  importance  and  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  is  a  valid  criticism.  Too 
many  films  in  geography,  for  instance, 
include  all  kinds  of  scenes  except  those 
which  can  beat  be  used  to  build  ade¬ 
quate  concepts  concerning  man’s  adap¬ 
tation  to  his  natural  environment. 
Films  picturing  industrial  processes 
are  so  <*oncemed  with  the  processes 
that  they  seldom  provide  even  a  fleet¬ 
ing  glimpse  of  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  lives  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  those  industries.  In  the  re- , 
vision  of  films,  therefore,  and  in  the  i 
production  of  new  subjects,  film  eon-  ' 
tent  materials  should  be  more  criti¬ 
cally  selected  and  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  social  aspects 
of  existing  courses  of  study. 

Teachers  were  in  further  agreement 
in  many  cases  that  the  subjects  did 
not  require  the  animation  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  for  effective  treatment 
and  that  the  topics  could  be  illustrated 
as  effectively  by  other  visual  materials. 
This  is  a  very  serious  indictment 
which  the  writer  hesitates  to  make 
concerning  the  whole  field  on  the  ba- 


Fields  for  Production 
A  quality-quantity  comparison,  made 
possible  by  the  evaluation  project,  re¬ 
vealed  that  new  and  better  films  were 
especially  needed  for  history,  civics, 
vocational  guidance,  music  apprecia¬ 
tion,  literature,  and  that  many  geog¬ 
raphy  films  and  existing  subjects  in 
natural  science  should  be  revised  to 
meet  modem  teaching  needs. 

The  most  glaring  need  for  the  so- 
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N<Hie  of  the  “industrial”  films  re¬ 
ceived  a  mark  of  “Excellent.”  Eight 
films  were  given  a  final  rating  of 
“Good”;  twelve  were  “Fair”;  and 
twenty-three  were  marked  definitely 
“Poor.”  Although  this  is  slender 
data  on  which  to  declare  the  general 
inferiority  of  “industrial”  materials, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  “in¬ 
dustrial”  films  evaluated  had  been 
carefully  selected  originally  from  the 
whole  field  of  available  subjects.  The 
evidence  is  certainly  not  in  favor  of 
existing  “industrial”  films  when 
judged  in  terms  of  the  standards  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  present  study. 

Sound  versus  Silent  Films 
Comparisons  of  final  ratings  o^ 
sound  and  silent  films  were  made  more 
from  a  passing  interest  than  from  any 
desire  or  intention  to  settle  the  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  relative  mer¬ 
its  of  each.  The  investigation  revealed 
that  64  per  cent  of  the  sound  films 
were  marked  “Excellent” ;  26  per  cent 
were  marked  “Good”;  and  10  per  cent 
were  “Fair”  and  “Poor.”  Forty-four 
per  cent  of  the  silent  films  received 
ratings  of  “Excellent”;  32  per  cent 
were  “Good”;  and  24  per  cent  were 
“Fair”  and  “Poor.”  The  conclusion 
cannot  be  drawn,  of  course,  that  the 
sound  films  are  intrinsically  better  for 
teaching  purposes  than  are  silent  films; 
however,  the  study  did  reveal  a  defi¬ 
nite  teacher  opinion  that  the  sound 
film,  on  the  w-hole,  had  been  made  bet¬ 
ter  for  teaching  purposes. 


More  significant  than  this  compari¬ 
son  was  the  general  suggestion  that 
many  films  could  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  important  sound  elements 
such  as  the  characteristic  noises  of  the 
market  place,  street  scenes  and  indus¬ 
try,  the  languages  and  music  of  the 
peoples,  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  the 
noise  of  wind  and  rain,  the  calls  of 
birds  and  animal  sounds,  and  the 
spoken  dialogue  for  all  dramatic  films. 
A  critical  examination  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  areas  is  needed  to  determine  those 
topics  in  which  sound  is  an  important 
factor. 

Recommendations  for  Further 
Evaluation 

The  present  evaluation  study  is  de^ 
scribed  with  the  sincere  hope  that  it 
may  contribute  to  a  continued  pro¬ 
gram  of  cooperative  evaluation.  In 
the  end,  all  films  offered  for  school 
use  should  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
selective  process.  The  results  and 
complete  recommendations  concerning 
usefulness  at  different  grade  levels 
and  in  different  subjects  should  be 
made  available  to  educators  with  the 
endorsement  of  some  national  accred¬ 
iting  agency.  The  evaluation  stand¬ 
ards  should  be  frequently  refined  and 
improved.  Under  these  conditions  the 
difficulties  resulting  from  a  lack  of  re¬ 
liable  information  about  films  will  be 
obviated,  and  educators  will  begin  to 
make  some  real  progress  in  the  system¬ 
atic  use  of  teaching  films. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  TECHNIQUES  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOL  USE  OF  VISUAL  MATERIALS 
Llotu  L.  Ramseteh 

BUREIAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  u$e  of  vieual  maieriaU  in  clagsrooma  involvea  manu  adminiatrative  problema.  Mr. 
Ramaeyer  ouUinea  the  practical  difficultiea  commonly  met  and  the  uraya  in  which  ami 

obataclea  are  overcome. 

Are  there  techniques  of  adminis-  through  the  routine  to  care  for  special 
tration  which  apply  especially  needs.  Teachers  were  not  actively  in¬ 
to  the  visual  field  ?  What  prob-  tereste<l  in  the  problems  of  the  school 
lems  are  encountered  in  this  area  They  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were 
which  are  not  met  in  other  phases  of  only  cogs  in  a  machine.  Here,  as  ii 
educational  administration?  Perhaps  too  often  the  case,  administration  sac 
some  clues  can  be  secured  from  the  rificed  initiative  and  growth  for 
♦juestions  which  school  men  ask.  We  smooth  working  machinery  and  buai- 
constantly  hear  such  questions  as  the  nesslike  efficiency.  This  does  not  im 
following  coining  from  men  in  the  jily  that  slip-shod  methods  will  bf 
field.  ccuntenanced.  Quite  on  the  contrary, 

“How  can  we  Ik*  sure  that  we  get  we  cannot  use  these  materials  to  the 
the  right  kind  of  visual  materials  ?”  best  advantage  nor  promote  the  maxi 
“I  am  going  to  buy  a  projector,  mum  growth  of  the  staff  without  effi 
what  kind  would  you  recommend  ?”  ciency  of  administration.  Yet  thew 
“We  have  a  slide  projector,  but  is  danger  that  the  mere  circulation  of 
teachers  seldom  use  it.  How  can  I  materials  on  time,  a  systematized  plan 
get  them  to  use  it  when  they  should  ?”  for  ordering  supplies,  and  the  like. 

“^fv  teachers  are  not  getting  as  will  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  admin- 
much  out  of  the  use  of  visual  materials  istrative  efficiency,  even  though  th< 
as  they  should.  How  can  I  get  them  red  tape  involve<l  discourages  initia 
to  use  these  aids  better  ?”  tive  and  stands  in  the  way  of  reachinf 

To  answer  such  questions  one  must  our  major  educational  goals, 
draw  material  from  the  entire  field  of  The  administration  of  visual  aid 
visual  education.  Let  us  see  how  the  should  lx*  essentially  a  cooperative  an 
administrator  can  best  use  this  infor-  terprise.  This  does  not  mean  thai 
mation  in  the  solution  of  his  prob-  there  will  not  be  specialized  duties 
lems.  In  fact,  in  every  school  system  soon 

I  was  in  a  school  not  so  long  ago  one  should  bear  the  responsibility  foi 
where  everything  was  working  with  the  visual  program.  In  the  smallei 
machine-like  precision.  Iklaterials  cir-  schools  this  may  be  the  superintend 
culate«l  on  time,  ordering  of  films  was  ent,  in  slightly  larger  systems  it  nu] 
carefully  systematized.  Yet  it  seemed  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  some  teachei 
to  me  that  maximum  results  were  not  while  in  the  large  cities  it  will  re 
being  secured.  It  was  difficult  to  break  quire  the  full  time  of  someone  eipe 
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eiaUj  trained  for  the  task.  However, 
the  one  in  charge  must,  at  all  points, 
into  consideration  the  opinions 
and  desires  of  others,  he  must  keep  in 
mind  the  general  objectives  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program,  and  he  must  assume 
the  role  of  leader  rather  than  that  of 
dictator. 

In  no  part  of  the  administrative 
program  is  this  cooperative  approach 
more  needed  than  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  materials.  No  one  person 
can  select  materials  wisely  for  all  sub¬ 
jects  and  all  grades.  Yet  you  and  I 
know  administrators  who  order  films, 
slides,  and  the  like  without  consulting 
other  members  of  the  school  staff. 
Definite  criteria,  which  each  type  of 
material  should  meet,  should  be  set  up 
cooperatively.  These  can  be  worked 
out  by  the  staff,  acting  through  com¬ 
mittees,  with  the  administrator,  the 
coordinator  and  leader.  Suggesteti 
criteria  can  be  found  in  the  visual  edu¬ 
cation  literature  which  will  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  committees. 
There  is  much  worthless  visual  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  market  and  aids  must  be 
selected  with  care  and  with  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  mind  if  they  are  to 
make  their  maximum  contribution  to 
education. 

Another  cooperative  task  is  that  of 
coordinating  the  aids  with  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Too  often  we  use  these  ma¬ 
terials,  especially  films,  as  things  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  other  classroom 
activities.  Too  often  children  of  vari¬ 
ous  grades  are  put  together  into  spe¬ 
cial  rooms  to  see  a  film  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  work  which  they  are 
doing,  a  film  for  which  they  have  had 
no  preparation  and  which  will  not  be 
mentioned  again  after  the  showing. 
We  cannot  expect  to  get  results  from 
visual  aids  until  they  become  an  inte¬ 


gral  part  of  our  school  procedures. 
The  administrator  should  assume  the 
lead  in  a  cooperative  attempt  to  find 
materials  which  are  suitable  for  the 
various  topics  and  units. 

Where  can  visual  materials  be  se¬ 
cured?  Excellent  and  useful  collec¬ 
tions  of  pictures  can  be  made  at  small 
cost.  Other  aids  such  as  still  films 
and  stereoscopes  can  be  purchased  at 
a  reasonable  price.  There  is  an  obvi¬ 
ous  advantage  in  owning  one’s  own 
films  and  slides.  If  they  are  owned, 
then  they  are  available  whenever  the 
class  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
seems  that  their  use  will  be  education¬ 
ally  valuable.  Renting  from  an  out¬ 
side  agency  makes  this  fitting  of  pres¬ 
ent  need  to  availability  of  materials 
extremely  difficult.  Unfortunately 
films  are  still  quite  high  in  price. 
Small  schools  will  of  necessity  rent 
nearly  all  of  their  films,  larger  sys¬ 
tems  can  afford  to  own  those  most  fre¬ 
quently  used,  while  the  large  city  sys¬ 
tems  should  own  many  of  their  own 
films. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions 
Hsked  by  administrators  is  concerned 
with  the  type  of  projector  to  buy.  No 
very  definite  answer  can  be  given  to 
such  questions.  The  selection  of 
equipment  is  an  expert  job  for  which 
the  administrator  is  responsible.  He 
should  not  buy  until  he  has  thorough¬ 
ly  investigated  machines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  tested  them  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  will  be  used. 
In  making  selections  he  should  con¬ 
sider  the  ease  of  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
jector,  quality  of  the  picture  pro¬ 
duced,  the  ease  with  which  mirrors 
and  lenses  can  be  cleaned  and  bulbs 
replaced,  the  durability  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  reliability  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  makes  it. 
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One  must  not  forget  that  good 
screens  are  essential.  Too  many  people 
pay  good  money  for  a  projector,  then 
wonder  why  they  don’t  get  good  pic¬ 
tures  when  they  project  them  on  a 
thin  sheet  or  a  dirty  wall.  A  screen 
should  be  secured  which  is  adapted  to 
the  particular  use  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put.  For  instance,  a  beaded  screen 
may  be  the  best  investment  for  a  nar¬ 
row  room,  but  a  white  mat  screen 
would  serve  better  in  a  wide  classroom. 

A  centralized  workshop  will  be 
found  of  advantage.  Here  many  of 
the  aids  needed  can  be  made,  such  as 
exhibits,  models,  charts,  and  lantern 
slides.  Motion  picture  films  can  be 
regularly  inspected  and  repaired.  Pro¬ 
jectors  can  be  oiled,  cleaned,  and  at 
least  the  minor  repairs  and  adjust¬ 
ments  cared  for. 

Why  do  we  hear  so  often  that  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  use  the  aids  which  the 
school  provides?  One  reason  is  that 
they  are  not  stored  and  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  available 
to  teachers.  Many  still  pictures  are 
reposing  peacefully  in  some  drawer, 
never  to  be  disturbed  until  some  one 
mounts  and  catalogs  them  so  that  they 
can  be  used  effectively.  Sets  of  slides 
are  gathering  dust  on  some  out  of  the 
way  shelf  because  the  projector  is  too 
hard  to  get  or  because  the  teachers 
don’t  really  know  what  slides  are  there 
anyway.  Teachers  will  not  use  these 
materials  unless  they  feel  that  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  greater  than 
the  task  involved  in  getting  the  mate¬ 
rials  ready  for  use. 

The  above  suggests  that  all  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  cataloged  and  conven¬ 
iently  filed,  that  teachers  should  be 
informed  of  what  materials  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  that  ways  of  ordering  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  systematized.  Every 


teacher  should  know  exactly  how  slie 
can  obtain  the  slides,  still  pictures, 
films,  projectors,  exhibits,  and  the  like 
at  the  time  that  she  wants  them. 

I  was  talking  to  a  teacher  not  long 
ago  who  wanted  to  use  movies  in  her 
classes,  but  she  said  that  she  always 
had  to  hunt  up  the  projector,  exten¬ 
sion  cord,  and  screen  and  go  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  darken  the  room  and  that 
she  did  not  feel  that  the  movies  were 
worth  all  that  trouble.  Even  then 
someone  else  might  be  using  the  equip¬ 
ment  when  she  had  planned  to  use  it 
Any  teacJier  should  be  able  to  reserve 
the  projection  equipment  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  time  and  feel  sure  that  she  can 
count  on  having  it.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  simple  procedure  of  placing  a 
suitable  schedule  in  the  office  where 
proper  reservations  can  be  made.  Then 
pupils  or  school  employees,  who  have 
been  trained  for  the  work,  will  see 
that  the  equipment  is  taken  to  the 
proper  room  and  set  up  for  use  in  time 
for  the  class  meeting.  They  will  be 
responsible  for  returning  the  room  and 
projector  to  their  normal  condition  af¬ 
ter  the  period  is  over.  If  the  admin¬ 
istrator  in  the  school  mentioned  above 
had  used  some  such  simple  procedure, 
his  equipment  would  have  been  used 
much  more  frequently. 

But  mere  frequency  of  use  is  no 
guarantee  of  educational  eflFectiveness. 
Teachers  must  know  how  to  use  the 
aids  properly.  They  should  know 
when  to  use  them  and  what  type  is 
best  suited  to  a  particular  situation. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
motion  pictures  are  often  used  to  show 
a  succession  of  still  objects  which 
could  be  done  better  by  the  use  of 
slides.  Certainly  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  stereograph  should  be 
used  much  more  frequently  than  at 
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present.  Selection  of  the  best  type  of 
aid  is  important.  Not  only  should 
teachers  know  what  type  of  aid  to  use, 
but  also  at  what  point  in  the  unit  it 
can  be  used  most  advantageously. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  administrator 
to  hdp  correct  the  errors  which  teach¬ 
ers  make  in  the  use  of  visual  aids. 
For  instance,  in  using  slides,  many 
teachers  use  a  large  number  in  a  single 
class  period,  going  through  them  very 
rapidly.  In  most  instances  pupils 
would  get  much  more  from  a  few  care¬ 
fully  selected  slides,  shown  with  great¬ 
er  deliberation  and  more  discussion. 
In  using  films,  teachers  often  use 
them  without  previewing  them.  Teach¬ 
ers  oomplain  that  they  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  films  before  using  them, 
since  no  place  is  provided  for  them 
to  do  the  previewing  and  the  projec¬ 
tion  equipment  is  not  made  available 
to  them.  The  administrator  should 
encourage  this  previewing  of  films  and 
see  that  facilities  are  provided  to  make 
it  possible. 

The  major  companies  producing 
educational  films  provide  teacher 
guides  to  go  with  them.  They  can  be 
purchased  at  a  nominal  charge. 
These  should  be  bought  for  films  which 
are  used  frequently,  and  placed  in  the 
professional  library  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  Then  if  the  rental  film  does 
not  arrive  until  shortly  before  it  is  to 
be  used,  the  teacher  can  find  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  film  from  this  guide  and 
decide  how  best  to  present  the  mate¬ 
rial,  at  what  place  in  the  unit  it  can 
best  be  used,  and  what  information 
and  directions  the  pupils  need  before 
they  can  view  the  film  intelligently. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  teachers 
cannot  operate  their  own  projection 
equipment.  In  one  large  class  in  vis¬ 
ual  instruction  last  summer  more  than 


two-thirds  of  the  students,  mostly  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers,  could  not  operate 
a  silent  motion  picture  projector.  We 
taught  these  teachers  how  to  run  a 
sound  projector.  After  the  first  les¬ 
son  many  of  them  said,  “I  didn’t  real¬ 
ize  it  would  be  so  easy.  I’m  not  afraid 
of  it  any  more.”  Too  many  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers  feel  that  there  is 
something  very  complicated  about  this 
equipment  and  that  machines  and  films 
are  likely  to  be  damaged  if  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  is  allowed  to  use  them. 
Certainly  every  teacher  should  learn 
to  operate  this  projection  equipment 
Even  though  boys  are  r^ularly  used 
as  projectionists,  the  teacher  should  be 
able  to  take  over  the  projection  work 
at  any  time  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

This  in-service  training  of  teachers 
is  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of 
the  administrator.  He  should  not  be 
satisfied  until  by  individual  confer¬ 
ences,  demonstrations,  faculty  meet¬ 
ings,  provision  of  professional  reading 
material,  work  on  special  problems, 
and  the  like  he  has  trained  every 
teacher  on  his  staff  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  necessary  for  the  effective  use  of 
visual  materials. 

Is,  then,  the  administrative  aspect 
of  visual  education  important?  It 
most  certainly  is.  It  may  stimulate 
even  poor  teachers  to  do  excellent 
work  in  this  field,  by  making  excellent 
materials  available  and  helping  the 
teacher  to  meet  and  solve  her  problems. 
Or  it  may  be  of  such  a  type  that  it 
will  handicap  the  best  teachers,  dis¬ 
couraging  their  use  of  these  aids  and 
making  the  work  which  they  do  with 
them  of  only  mediocre  quality.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  need  more  adminis¬ 
trators  who  understand  the  techniques 
of  the  use  and  administration  of  visual 
aids  if  their  use  is  to  be  effective.  » 


IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  IN  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  C.  Reed 

supervisor  of  visual  and  radio  EDUCATION 
ROCHESTER.  NEDV  YORK 

We  cannot  icait  lor  the  present  generation  of  teachers  to  he  replaced  by  those  whe 
are  trained  methods  of  using  visual  instruction.  If  these  neve  instructional  devices 
are  to  be  taken  advantage  of  now,  ways  and  means  must  be  developed  for  teachima 
teachersAn-service  how  to  vistMlizc  their  instruction.  Mr.  Reed  outlines  some  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  important  objective. 

rryv.  ACIIERS  are  much  more  aware  are  divided  and  they  convene,  confer 


of  their  needs  for  training  in  the 
use  of  visual  aids  than  are  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  provide  for 
thoei^  needs.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past 
ten  years  a  slightly  increasing  number 
of  teacher-training  institutions  have 
been  offering  summer  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  courses  for  in-service  teachers. 
But  when  one  considers  the  more  than 
850,000  teachers  in  this  country  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  eighty-six  visual  courses 
offered  during  the  1937  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  he  begins  to  realize  the  meager¬ 
ness  of  the  offering.  When  he  also 
considers  the  large  proportion  of  these 
teachers  who  were  in  service  before  the 
present  era  of  visual  emphasis  was 
stimulated  by  photographic  develop¬ 
ments,  he  is  inclined  to  be  quite  dis¬ 
turbed.  And  when  he  notes  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  teachers  coming  “pre¬ 
pared  to  teach”  each  year  from  normal 
schools  and  teachers’  colleges  who  have 
never  seen  a  classroom  motion  picture 
and  who  cannot  distinguish  a  stereo¬ 
graph  from  an  opaque  projector,  he 
decides  that  the  situation  is  getting  no 
lietter  rapidly. 

There  have  lieen  countless  discus¬ 
sions,  dissertations,  and  declamations 
on  whether  or  not  there  is  a  need  for 
special  teacher  training  for  the  use  of 
visual  aids  in  instruction.  Those  who 
have  been  most  convinced  of  the  need 


and  consider  whether  there  shall  be  a 
separate  visual  course  or  visual  train¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  other  courses  in  the 
training  curriculum.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  you  are  invited  to  do  a  little  ob¬ 
serving  in  the  field  and  appraise  for 
yourself  the  kind  of  use  being  made 
of  visual  aids  to  learning.  Of  course 
you  may  not  find  ineflScient  and  unde¬ 
sirable  practices  in  using  visual  mate¬ 
rials  in  your  own  community,  but 
surely  you  will  in  nearby  school  dia- 
tricts.  You  will  find  teachers  project¬ 
ing  lantern  slides  unrelated  to  the  pu¬ 
pils  center  of  interest  at  a  rate  of  sixty 
slides  per  hour  or  faster.  You  will 
find  schools  renting  a  motion  picture 
for  a  day  without  concern  for  objec¬ 
tives  or  pupil  needs  and  routing  the 
film  through  all  grades  from  the  first 
through  the  twelfth.  Or  worse  than 
that,  you  may  find  an  excellent  claas- 
room  film  being  shown  in  the  assembly 
period  to  children  from  all  grades  at 
once  without  concern  for  the  classroom 
learning  situation.  You  will  find 
schools  that  boast  of  their  film  pro¬ 
gram,  but  rely  entirely  upon  the  film 
productions  of  the  public  relations  and 
advertising  departments  of  commercial 
concerns;  they  do  not  consider  that 
the  “free”  film  may  be  the  most  costly 
film  educationally.  You  will  find 
schools  confusing  and  hopelessly  mud- 
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dling  visual  instruction,  entertainment, 
raising  money,  and  motion  picture  ap¬ 
preciation  in  their  efforts  to  use  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  in  their  schools.  From 
tbe  mechanical  point  of  view  you  will 
find  schools  purchasing  expensive 
equipment  poorly  suited  for  their 
needs,  schools  where  teachers  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  touch  projection  equipment, 
and  others  where  equipment  is  ren¬ 
dered  inefficient  for  lack  of  a  minor 
repair,  proper  focus  adjustment,  or  a 
failure  to  recognize  that  lenses  and 
reflectors  should  be  kept  clean. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  visual 
aids  are  thus  being  used  ineffectively 
in  all  schools.  Any  good  teacher  can 
develop  her  own  excellent  techniques 
for  using  visual  aids  effectively.  She 
can  analyze  and  understand  visual  aids 
through  her  own  experience  and  apply 
her  knowledge  of  children  and  their 
learning  to  her  use  of  these  newer 
tools  in  instruction.  But  trial  and  er¬ 
ror  methods  take  time  and  teachers 
can  be  helped  in  their  understanding 
of  visual  aids  and  can  learn  from 
others,  ways  of  using  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Alert  teachers  in  service 
want  to  use  visual  materials  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  they  recognize  their  need  for 
some  special  training.  Additional 
summer  school  offerings  will  help,  but 
snch  courses  at  best  will  reach  directly 
comparatively  few  of  all  the  teachers 
in  service. 

I  think  it  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  many  factors  in  the  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  administration,  and 
use  of  visual  aids  that  relate  to  teacher 
training.  The  method  of  assembling 
and  cataloging  of  visual  aids  in  state 
or  local  centers  can  promote  most  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  visual  aids  or  can  re¬ 
sult  in  unintelligent  use  of  the  mate¬ 


rials  in  the  classroom.  A  box  of  lan¬ 
tern  slides  assembled  in  sets  of  fifty 
to  seventy- five  slides  tends  to  bring 
about  unwise  use.  But  small  sets  of 
ten  to  twenty-five  slides  closely  related 
to  specific  units  and  objectives  can  be 
a  force  in  teacher  training  for  best  use 
of  the  slides.  Catalog  listings  that 
take  into  consideration  state  and  local 
syllabi  and  grade  levels  are  likely  to 
bring  about  much  more  intelligent  use 
than  catalogs  that  classify  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  or  Dewey  decimal  system.  It 
would  seem  then  that  those  in  charge 
of  visual  aid  distributing  centers  must 
know  as  much  about  children’s  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  techniques  as  they  do 
about  photographic  procedures  and 
projection  techniques.  They  have  a 
definite  responsibility  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing  whether  they  recognize  it  or  not. 

Within  any  school  system  there  is  a 
responsibility  for  teacher  training  in 
visual  instruction  that  rests  with  all 
who  are  responsible  for  instruction. 
Responsibility  cannot  simply  be  passed 
rn  to  a  visual  director  or  supervisor 
because  visual  instruction  is  not  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  other  instruction. 
(Indeed,  I  prefer  not  to  use  the  term 
visual  instruction.  I  use  rather  the 
terms  effective  and  ineffective  instruc¬ 
tion,  recognizing  the  essential  impor¬ 
tance  of  visual  aids  in  effective  instruc¬ 
tion.)  The  principal,  the  grade  super¬ 
visor,  the  subject  matter  supervisor, 
the  director,  and  the  superintendent 
cannot  escape  their  responsibility  for 
effective  instruction.  The  visual  spe¬ 
cialist  can  assist  all  by  supplementing 
and  coordinating  their  activities  as 
these  relate  to  the  supervision  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  instruction  involving 
the  use  of  visual  aids. 
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In-service  training  in  visual  in* 
stniction  must  be  more  then  than  of¬ 
fering  a  teacher  the  opportunity  to 
“take  a  course”  or  urging  her  to  take 
one.  Best  in-service  training  involves 
all  the  techniques  and  methods  of  ef¬ 
fective  administration  and  supervision. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  use 
cf  visual  aids  in  teacher  meetings, 
committee  meetings,  conferences,  and 
consultations.  Opportunities  for  teach¬ 
er  learning  should  be  presented 
through  printed  words  that  are  avail¬ 
able  in  books,  in  magazines,  or  through 
specially  prepared  printed  bulletins 
and  mimeographed  helps  that  are 
planned  to  fit  local  needs.  Actual 
demonstrations  of  new  visual  aids, 
equipment,  and  teaching  procedures 
might  well  be  a  part  of  the  in-service 
training  program. 

All  of  these  ways  for  assisting 
teachers  in  using  visual  aids  have  been 
utilized  in  varying  degrees  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  well-rounded  visual  program  for 
the  Rochester  public  schools.  To  re¬ 
view  and  consider  the  effectiveness  of 
that  visual  program  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  special  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  teachers,  A  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Visual  Aids  was  organized 
in  September,  1937.  In  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  bulletin  announcing  this  pro¬ 
posal,  Superintendent  James  M.  Spin¬ 
ning  wrote: 

“I  know  that  our  teachers  have  plenty 
to  do  and  that  except  for  something  of 
real  value  in  their  work  they  ought  not 
to  give  up  a  Saturday  morning.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  an  opportunity  which  justi¬ 
fies  just  that. 

“In  the  development  of  the  visual  edu¬ 
cation  program  for  tlie  Rochester  schools 
the  major  emphasis  has  been  upon  mak¬ 
ing  visual  aids  readily  available  and 
upon  providing  and  maintaining  ade¬ 


quate  facilities.  It  is  realized  that  dor. 
mg  this  period  of  development  teacher^ 
principals,  supervisors,  and  director! 
have  given  thoughtful  consideration  t* 
the  problems  of  how  these  materials  cai 
be  used  most  effectively  in  the  leamiiy 
process.  The  plan  for  a  Study  Comm^ 
tee  on  Visual  Aids  has  evolved  from  the 
thought  that  possibly  a  selected  group 
of  elementary  teachers  might  be  intw^ 
ested  in  thinking  through  problems  i«. 
lated  to  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  the 
classroom.  The  principal  purposes  and 
approach  to  this  study  might  be  stated 
as  follows: 

“I.  To  consider  how  available  visual 
aids  can  be  used  most  etficientlj 
and  effectively  for  instruction  ia 
Rochester  schools. 

A.  To  acquire  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  visual  aide 
and  their  place  in  the  learning 
process. 

B.  To  analyze  critically  the  visual 
aids  resources  of  the  commun¬ 
ity. 

C.  To  evaluate  procedures  beii^ 
used  in  Rochester  in  adminin 
tering  and  teaching  with  avafl- 
able  visual  aids. 

II.  To  consider  and  develop  ways  and 
means  to  assist  all  teachers  in  mak¬ 
ing  best  use  of  visual  aids.” 

The  response  to  this  announcemant 
clearly  showed  the  rec(^nition  of  a 
need  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The 
size  of  the  group  had  to  be  limited. 
Forty-two  teachers  were  registered. 
Attendance  of  course  was  voluntary, 
but  for  the  nine  Saturday  morning 
meetings  the  average  attendance  was 
thirty-nine.  The  program  was  a  flex¬ 
ible  one  and  plans  unhampered  by 
limitations  of  a  rigid  course  or  time, 
evolved  from  week  to  week.  Felt 
needs  of  the  group  dictated  the  prer 
gram  and  every  effort  was  made  to  per 
mit  free  discussion  so  that  there  mi^t 
be  an  exchange  of  experience  between 
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teachers.  One  meeting  lasted  only 
forty-five  minutes  while  some  others 
consumed  two  hours. 

Greatest  interest  seemed  to  center 
questions  of  actual  techniques  in  us¬ 
ing  visual  aids  in  the  classroom — not 
only  the  mechanical  techniques  but 
more  particularly  the  pedagogical 
techniques.  Essential  to  the  study  of 
techniques  is  an  understanding  of 
what  visual  aids  are,  the  common  and 
different  characteristics  of  the  various 
visual  aids,  and  their  advantages  and 
limitations.  Consideration  of  these 
points  ran  through  all  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  demonstrations.  At  one  of 
the  meetings  all  of  the  available  visual 
aids  related  to  one  unit  on  Mexico 
were  assembled.  From  the  Visual  De¬ 
partment  were  brought  lantern  slides 
and  a  motion  picture;  and  from  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Museum 
were  brought  all  of  the  pictures,  mod¬ 
els,  and  specimens  related  to  Mexico 
that  were  available  for  circulation  to 
the  schools.  From  one  school  was 
brought  the  collection  of  flat  pictures 
on  Mexico  that  had  been  assembled  in 
its  picture  file.  All  this  presented  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  teachers  to 
see  all  of  the  available  material  re¬ 
lated  to  one  subject  and  to  discuss  the 
place,  value,  and  techniques  in  using 
these  materials  in  the  classroom.  One 
important  generalization  that  came 
from  the  group  at  this  meeting  after 
a  free  interchange  of  ideas  was  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  one  best  way 
for  using  any  visual  aid.  The  best 
techniques  depend  upon  the  teacher, 
the  pupils,  the  objectives,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  particular  learning  situ¬ 
ation. 


Another  meeting  was  devoted  to  a 
projection  equipment  clinic  when  op¬ 
portunity  was  offered  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  equipment  problems.  Seven 
different  models  of  projectors  in  use 
in  the  schools  were  brought  to  the 
meeting  for  demonstration,  personal 
instruction,  and  discussion  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  operating  techniques. 

For  reference  and  reading  a  copy  of 
Hoban’s  Visualizing  the  Curriculum} 
was  made  available  to  each  school  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  committee.  More 
than  twenty  other  books  on  visual  aids 
and  back  numbers  of  The  Educational 
Screen  were  circulated  among  teachers 
in  the  group. 

There  was  evidence  that  many  of 
the  teachers  were  reporting  regularly 
to  their  principals  and  the  other  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  schools  on  the  progress  of 
the  committee.  This  was  one  way  in 
which  the  thinking  of  the  group  was 
spread  to  a  larger  group.  However, 
much  more  important  in  developing 
the  in-service  training  program  to 
benefit  all  teachers  was  the  smaller 
committee  which  was  organized  fol¬ 
lowing  the  nine  meetings  of  the  larger 
committee.  Twelve  teachers  who  had 
shown  most  interest  in  the  study  and 
who  were  known  to  be  superior  class¬ 
room  teachers  were  selected  and  in¬ 
vited  to  be  members  of  a  smaller  vis¬ 
ual  aids  committee  to  serve  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  to  the  Visual  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  phase  of  the  pr(^am  is 
now  being  developed.  It  is  planned 
that  this  smaller  group  will  more  spe¬ 
cifically  attempt  to  evaluate  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  of  the  Visual 
Department.  They  will  dictate  the 
best  ways  and  means  to  assist  all  teach- 


1  Hoban.  rharles  F..  Hoban,  Charles  F..  Jr.,  and  Zisman.  Prof.  S.  B..  "Visualising  the  Cur¬ 
riculum."  1M7.  The  Cordon  Company,  225  Lafayette  Street.  New  York  City. 
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erg  in  making  best  use  of  visual  aids. 
The  advantage  of  thug  working  closely 
with  classroom  teachers  in  developing 
training  methods  is  obvious.  They 
will  suggest,  develop,  and  approve  all 
printed  bulletins  and  printed  teacher 
helps  that  are  prepared.  They  will 
also  help  in  the  selection  of  new  mate¬ 
rials  so  that  such  acquisitions  will  be 
purchased  to  fill  needs  that  are  great¬ 
est  as  determined  by  classroom  teach¬ 
ers.  The  desirability  of  additional 
short  courses  in  the  use  of  visual  aids 
for  teachers  in  service  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  “steering  committee.” 

Any  in-service  training  program  in 
visual  instruction  must  be  wide  in 
scope  and  a  continuing  program.  All 
of  the  forces  that  are  influencing 
teachers’  knowledge  and  attitudes  in 
their  teaching  must  be  considered  and 
coordinated  so  that  their  collective 
force  can  serve  to  bring  about  the 
most  intelligent  use  of  visual  aids  in 
classroom  instruction.  Experience 
seems  to  show  that  teachers  do  recog¬ 
nize  their  own  needs  and  that  an  in- 
service  training  program  in  visual  in¬ 
struction  functions  best  when  it  is 
planned  so  that  it  first  permits  teach¬ 
ers  to  let  their  needs  be  known,  and 


second,  when  it  is  aimed  to  fill  thoB 
needs.  ^ 
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VISUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Hazel  L.  Gibbont 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Learning  ioet  not  stop  with  formal  schooling.  It  continues  throughout  life.  The 
eetent  to  which  the  motion  picture  is  being  used  by  organisations  which  are  concerned 
with  adult  education  is  clearly  presented  by  Miss  Qibbony.  The  motion  picture  has 
a  great  contribution  to  make  in  molding  the  lives  of  those  beyond  school  age. 


Ten  years  ago  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher  wrote  what  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  best-known  books 
in  the  field  of  adult  education,  Why 
Stop  Learning  f  The  answer  to  that 
question  is,  of  course,  that  no  one  ever 
does  stop  learning.  It  is  the  quality 
or  level  of  the  learning  that  is  educa¬ 
tionally  important.  In  a  discussion 
of  the  place  of  visual  instruction  in 
adult  education,  a  similar  question 
might  b(*  asked:  Why  stop  looking? 
And  the  answer  is  the  same:  no  one 
ever  does,  but  the  quality  of  the  visual 
material  and  the  effectiveness  of  its 
presentation  are  the  factors  which  jus¬ 
tify  its  use. 

Adult  education  has  been  define<l 
and  redefined,  divided  and  sulxlivided. 
More  recently,  however,  there  has 
arisen  a  realization  that  it  need  not  be 
classified  as  “cultural,”  vocational, 
and  so  forth.  One  general  definition 
describes  adult  education  as  simply 
“the  process  of  learning,  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  individual,  seriously  and 
consecutively  undertaken  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  some  primarj-  occupation.”' 
In  this  statement  are  set  forth  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  which  must  of  necessity  condition 
the  nature  of  the  material  and  the 
methods  utilized. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  voluntary, 
“undertaken  on  the  initiative  of  the 


individual.”  No  one  is  insisting  that 
this  person  attend  school.  Instead  of 
an  external  pressure  there  is  an  inner 
compulsion.  Although  this  may  prove 
to  be  a  very  keen  incentive,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  interest  is  the 
thread  which  is  holding  the  student  to 
the  adult  education  situation. 

A  second  characteristic  of  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  is  that  it  is  a  “supplement  to 
some  primary  occupation.”  This  in¬ 
troduces  the  factor  of  fatigue,  physical 
or  mental  or  both,  and  increases  the 
importance  of  really  interesting  the 
student.  The  limited  time  which  the 
individual  can  devote  to  adult  educa¬ 
tion  is  usually  time  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  spent  in  some  tvpe  of  recrea¬ 
tional  activity,  and  for  that  reason, 
the  recreational  aspect  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  disregarded. 

A  third  factor,  not  necessarily  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  above  definition  of  adult 
education,  is  that  groups  in  this  field 
are  likely  to  be  somewhat  diversified. 
There  is  great  variation  in  age,  voca¬ 
tional  interest,  educational  and  gen¬ 
eral  background,  and  previous  infor¬ 
mation.  The  adult  educator  is  there¬ 
fore  faced  with  the  problem  of  inter¬ 
esting  everyone,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  his  material  simple  enough 
for  those  of  meager  background  and 
sufficiently  challenging  to  those  who 
have  had  previous  experience.  Fur- 


1  K^dp*'),  F.  P..  “Education  for  Adultn  and  Other  Easaya,"  pane  280. 
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thermore,  the  adult  will  recognize 
more  quickly  than  will  the  average 
school  child,  any  lack  of  efficiency  in 
instruction.  Since  he  is  voluntarily 
devoting  his  time,  he  will  also  feel 
that  he  has  been  personally  defrauded 
if  this  time  seems  to  him  to  be  wasted. 

What,  then,  are  the  implications 
for  visual  instruction  in  this  type  of 
situation?  It  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  experiments  that  vis¬ 
ual  materials,  and  especially  educa¬ 
tional  films,  have  been  effective  in 
stimulating  interest.  They  can,  by 
expanding  the  area  of  concrete  expe¬ 
rience,  compensate  for  the  limitations 
of  language  which  may  otherwise 
prove  a  hindrance  to  the  development 
of  interest.  The  motion  picture  does 
not  require  of  the  student  an  extensive 
background  or  great  ability  to  verbal¬ 
ize.  Experiments  such  as  those  of 
Knowlton  and  Tilton*  have  shown  that 
pupils  are  stimulated  by  films  to  do 
more  outside  reading,  to  discuss  more 
freely  and  intelligently  in  class,  to  in¬ 
tegrate  experiences  more  readily.  In 
n  sense,  film  use  “infomializes”  an  ed¬ 
ucational  situation  through  its  ability 
to  arouse  discussion  and  to  motivate 
further  investigation  of  the  problems 
presented. 

Not  only  does  the  educational  film 
stimulate  interest,  but  it  can  effectively 
])rovide  for  individual  differences.  It 
has  a  wider  range  of  content  than  has 
the  ortlinary  textbook  and  can  offer 
multiple  possibilities  for  learning.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Dale,  “a  motion  picture,  unlike  writ¬ 
ten  accounts,  has  literally  thousands 
of  facts  contained  in  it — the  architec¬ 


ture  of  the  house,  the  people’s  clothing, 
the  scenery,  tools  and  equipment”* 
This  range  and  flexibility  of  the  film 
make  it  adjustable  to  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  both  in  background  and  in 
interest.  A  student,  can  enlarge  a 
meager  background  without  iieceMt- 
rily  going  into  the  detail,  also  present 
in  the  film,  which  may  interest  the 
more  intellectually  mature  student. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  more  het¬ 
erogeneous  the  group,  the  greater  the 
need  for  concrete  rather  than  abstract 
and  symbolic  materials,  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  uniformity  of  unde^ 
standing  and  comprehension,  llolling 
worth,  in  his  discussion  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  audience,^  has  formu¬ 
lated  a  scale  of  visual-verbal  symlxd- 
ism,  ranging  from  first-hand  concrete 
experiences  to  highly  technical  sym- 
l)olic  presentation.  Upon  this  scale 
the  motion  picture  is  preceded  only 
by  first-hand  experiences  and  by  the 
“acting  out”  or  dramatizing  of  events 
or  situations.  Verbal  description,  on 
the  other  hand,  ranks  sixth  in  con¬ 
creteness. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
film  is  indicated  by  its  ability  to  stim¬ 
ulate  interest  and  to  provide  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences.  Additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  effectiveness  is  se<*n  in  its 
ability  to  present  certain  types  of  ma¬ 
terial  more  vividly  than  is  possible 
through  the  use  of  verbal  symbols. 
Further,  as  is  stated  by  Lancelot  Hog- 
l>en,  “It  can  explain  many  things 
which  many  people  can  never  under¬ 
stand  at  all,  if  they  have  to  rely  on 
the  printed  word.” 


>  Knowlton,  DanlH  C..  and  Tilton.  J,  Warren,  “Motion  Pictures  In  History  Teaching.'  ^ 

3  Dale.  KdKar,  "New  Understanding  Through  Visual  Aids,"  reprinted  from  "Educatloa, 
October.  1937,  naae  4. 

4  Hollln^orth,  H.  L..  “Psychology  of  the  Audience,"  page  78. 
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This  special  contribution  of  the  film 
is  most  evident  in  those  areas  where 
motion  is  an  integral  part  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  being  examined.  In  presenting 
a  continuous  process,  it  is  able  to  show 
relationships  of  parts  to  the  whole,  to 
present  successive  stages  of  an  activi¬ 
ty,  to  show  in  continuity  certain 
cause-and-effect  relationships  and  the 
interaction  of  cJiaracters  and  events 
with  each  other,  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  generalizations  and  an 
understanding  of  the  relationships  ex¬ 
isting.  In  presenting  observable  ac¬ 
tion,  the  film  approaches  the  real-life 
situation,  since  activity  is  a  part  of 
the  first-hand  experience.  In  the  field 
of  unobservable  action,  there  are  such 
devices  as  animation,  slow-motion  pho¬ 
tography,  time-lap>8e  photography,  mi¬ 
cro-photography  and  miniature  pho¬ 
tography.  The  film  excels  in  the  de¬ 
piction  of  action  which  is  too  rapid, 
too  slow,  too  obscure,  or  too  minute  to 
be  obserA'ed  by  the  unaided  human  eye. 

The  little  that  has  been  w’ritten 
about  film  use  in  adult  education — 
and  the  bibliography  in  this  field  is 
still  small  —  has  tended  to  discuss 
classroom  situations.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  vast  field  of  informal  adult 
education  in  which  films  are  already 
proving  their  worth.  Adult  education 
of  course  shares  the  objectives  of  gen¬ 
eral  education:  the  acquisition  by  the 
individual  of  information,  skills,  and 
attitudes,  in  order  that  he  may  under¬ 
stand  and  adap)t  himself  to  a  complex 
and  changing  society.  Each  adult,  too, 
has  a  number  of  roles  in  this  society; 
is  producer,  consumer,  citizen,  par¬ 
ent.  It  has  been  recognized  that  the¬ 
atrical  films  are  a  powerful  education¬ 
al  force  in  the  disseminating  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  misinformation  and  in  the 


changing  or  reinforcing  of  attitudes. 
F urthermore,  documentary  films  which 
are  non-theatrical  and  are  intended  for 
general  education  are  already  being 
widely  used  in  England.  In  this 
country,  “The  Plow  That  Broke  the 
Plains,”  a  vivid  presentation  of  the 
causes  and  results  of  soil  erosion  in 
the  “Dust  Bowl”  area  of  the  United 
States,  has  since  its  release  by  the  Re¬ 
settlement  Administration,  drawn  a 
monthly  audience  of  750,000  persons, 
not  including  school  showings.  Its 
sister  film,  “The  River,”  showing  the 
effects  of  flood,  deforestation,  and  soil 
erosion  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  has 
just  been  released  and  is  being  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastically.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1935,  approxi¬ 
mately  five  million  persons  saw  films 
produced  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines.  During  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  Jnne  30,  1937,  four  million  per¬ 
sons  saw  films  produced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dealing  with  such  topics  as  the  con¬ 
servation  and  destruction  of  natural 
resources.  Here  we  see  the  educational 
film  functioning  as  a  very  real  instru¬ 
ment  in  adult  education  on  a  large 
scale. 

Another  informal  area  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  is  found  in  the  educational 
programs  carried  on  by  a  number  of 
national  organizations,  such  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
National  Recreation  Association,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
and  by  large  museums  such  as  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  There  has  been  little  unified 
information  about  the  film  activities 
of  these  groups,  however.  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  some  data  in  this  field,  an 
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inquiry  was  sent  in  the  spring  of  1937 
to  some  75  national  organizations  who 
were  carrying  on  education  programs, 
usually  with  adults.  Sixty-three  of 
these  organizations,  or  over  80  per 
cent,  replied  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Do  you  now  make  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  carrying  on  your  educational 
work?  If  BO,  what  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  use?  If  possible,  append 
the  names  of  the  motion  pictures  used. 

2.  Can  you  put  me  in  touch  with 
members  or  chapters  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Ohio  who  are  making  use  of 
hlmg  in  their  educational  work? 

3.  If  you  do  not  make  such  use,  do 
you  contemplate  doing  so?  In  what 
w’ays  might  motion  pictures  serve  the 
objectives  of  your  organization? 

Although  the  replies  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  clear-cut  answers  to  the  above 
questions,  certain  broad  generaliza¬ 
tions  emerged.  Thirty-six  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  57  per  cent,  were  using 
films  in  their  educational  programs, 
although  this  use  varied  tremendously 
among  them.  The  most  frequent  rea¬ 
son  advanced  for  failure  to  use  films 
was  expense,  usually  of  production. 
!^^any  of  these  groups  w’ere  carrying 
on  production  activities,  and  others 
were  planning  to  produce  films.  Some 
maintained  film  libraries  for  the  use 
of  local  branches  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization.  One  group  stated  that  it 
produced  and  distributed  films,  and 
felt  that  they  w’ere  very  effective,  but 
added  solemnly:  “This  type  of  visual 
material  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  In  other  words,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  value  is  fully  removed.” 

Some  examples  of  the  types  of  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  on  by  these  groups  may 
be  of  interest: 

The  American  Library  Association 
has  sponsored  a  two-reel  silent  film. 


“Found  in  a  Book,”  which  was  shown 
during  1936  to  approximately  50,000 
young  people  as  a  means  of  intiodoe- 
ing  them  to  school  or  college  librarwi 
The  Association  is  planning  to 
duce  a  film  on  “the  young  worker  and 
the  library”  and  two  or  three  P.  T.  A. 
films,  introducing  the  library  to  bnii- 
ness  men.  Another  will  be  made 
which  brings  in  a  social  worker  and 
an  unemployed  family  and  shows  what 
the  library  might  mean  to  this  group 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  produced  many  films  deal¬ 
ing  with  its  field  expeditions.  Every 
Saturday  afternoon  it  presents  a  film 
showing  originally  designed  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents,  but  now  at 
tended  by  the  general  public.  It  also 
maintains  a  library  from  which 
films  may  be  withdrawn  for  use  in 
adult  evening  schools,  public  schooln, 
churches,  C.  C.  0.  camps,  clubs,  and 
so  forth.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  has  also  produced  a  number  of 
films  dealing  with  various  phases  and 
periods  of  art.  These  are  available  to 
groups  at  a  nominal  fee,  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  public  schools  within 
New  York  City. 

The  Kiwanis  International  uses 
films  for  three  purposes  (1)  for  edu¬ 
cational  and  entertainment  club  meet¬ 
ing  programs,  (2)  in  presenting  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  information  to  young 
j)eople,  (3)  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  members  of  Kiwanis  International 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  work 
with  under  privileged  children. 

The  National  Association  for  th«* 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  made 
in  1934  a  film  titled  “A  Study  of  Ed¬ 
ucational  Inequalities  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,”  exposing  race  discrimination  in 
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rurtl  schools.  This  organization  would 
like  to  use  more  films  since  it  feels 
that  “motion  pictures  humanize  and 
dramatize  the  discriminations  which 
Negroes  suffer  much  more  effectively 
than  any  corresponding  amount  of 
speech  could  do,  and  films  would  be 
serviceable  in  working  for  equal  rights 
both  in  showing  the  evil  results  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and,  constructively,  the 
advancement  of  living  and  social  stand¬ 
ards  when  discrimination  is  removed.” 

The  National  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion  uses  films  widely  in  public  recrea¬ 
tion. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion  in  ten  months  has  sold  400  copies 
of  its  film  “Behind  the  Shadows,”  and 
is  planning  to  produce  another  film. 

The  National  Kindergarten  Associ¬ 
ation,  while  not  able  to  finance  films 
at  the  present  time,  hopes  to  do  so  in 
the  future  and  writes,  “Good  motion 
pictures  of  kindergarten  procedure 
would  be  helpful  in  creating  interest 
in  the  extension  of  kindergarten  edu¬ 
cation.” 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  sort  of  film  use  that  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  national  organizations,  but 
they  are  significant  of  the  interest 
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which  has  developed  regarding  such 
use. 

Where  adult  education  classes  are 
using  the  facilities  of  the  public 
schools,  the  increasing  availability  of 
motion  picture  equipment  will  mean 
additional  use  with  adults  as  well  as 
with  children.  In  the  more  informal 
areas  of  adult  education,  there  is  al¬ 
ready  widespread  use  of  and  even  more 
widespread  interest  in  the  educational 
film.  In  Why  Stop  Learning?  Mrs. 
Fisher  predicted  an  “unthinkable 
transformation”  in  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  certain  phases  of  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  in  a  generation  or  two,  “or 
even  five.”  A  decade  has  changed  the 
picture  a  great  deal,  but  there  are  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  film  use  which  should 
not  have  to  wait  for  five  generations 
before  they  are  realized.  Major  needs 
at  the  present  time  are  for  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  film  distribution,  a  central 
clearing-house  of  information  about 
available  films,  carefully  planned  pro¬ 
duction  programs  for  adult  education 
use,  and  certainly  a  more  extensive 
body  of  literature  on  what  is  now  be¬ 
ing  done  with  films  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion. 


A  TEACHING  EXPERIMENT  WITH  VISUAL  AIDS 


Joe  Park  and  Ruth  Stephenson 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 

It  is  encouraging  when  teachers  take  the  time  and  energy  to  test  their  instructional 
techniques.  Mr.  Park  and  Mrs.  Stephenson  describe  their  experience  with  classes 
taught  with  and  without  visual  aids. 


The  size  and  completeness  of  a 
visual  education  library  does  not 
insure  the  correct  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Continuous  study  and  experi¬ 
mentation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
is  necessary  to  the  successful  use  of 
the  slides,  films,  etc.  found  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  It  was  with  the  realization  of 
this  fact  that  the  writers  performed 
the  experiment  reported  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment. 
When  performing  an  experiment  one 
must  have  certain  purposes  in  mind 
but  yet  be  cautious  of  doing  things 
that  may  lead  to  results  that  are  mis¬ 
leading.  In  this  experiment  the  ob¬ 
jectives  were  two-fold;  (a)  to  corre¬ 
late  more  closely  the  work  of  the  social 
studies  and  the  language  arts  depart¬ 
ments,  and  (b)  to  find  the  value  of 
visual  aids  in  giving  a  more  complete 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  mate¬ 
rial  covered  in  a  particular  unit. 

Planning  the  experiment.  A  7B 
group  was  selected  and  a  division  was 
made  on  the  following  basis;  (a)  an 
average  of  the  student’s  past  grades 
in  social  studies,  (b)  an  estimate  of 
each  pupil’s  ability,  (c)  a  test  (Test 
I),  and  (d)  the  I.  Q.  of  each  pupil. 
Test  I  was  based  on  the  unit  to  be 
taught,  in  connection  with  the  social 
studies  work.  This  unit  was  entitled 
“How  the  Colonies  Became  the  United 
States.”  The  test  consisted  of  fifty 
questions,  including  blanks  to  be  filled. 


matching  of  events  and  dates,  under¬ 
lining  the  correct  word,  completing 
sentences,  et  cetera.  This  same  test 
was  given  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
and  was  labeled  Test  lA. 

A  study  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  in  the  social  studies  classroom 
and  of  Colonial  Life  in  the  language 
arts  class  furnished  an  adequate  back¬ 
ground  for  the  unit,  “How  the  Colo¬ 
nies  Became  the  United  States.” 

The  techniques  employed  in  the  ex' 
periment.  The  class  was  divided  into 
two  groups  of  as  nearly  equal  abilitj 
as  possible.  Each  group  contained  fif¬ 
teen  pupils  at  the  beginning.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  members  of  the  group 
taught  without  aids  withdrew  from 
school. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  give  each 
group  an  equal  amount  of  time.  One 
group  was  taught  with  the  use  of  such 
visual  aids  as  films,  slides,  and  flat 
pictures.  Both  groups  had  access  to 
the  same  reference  books,  maps,  globes 
and  library  books.  The  members  of 
the  group  taught  without  the  above- 
mentioned  visual  aids  were  allowed  to 
use  a  flat  picture  if  they  learned  of 
its  existence  by  the  use  of  the  card  in¬ 
dex  that  accompanied  the  filing  cabi¬ 
net.  The  group  taught  without  aids 
did  not  hold  a  class  discussion  on  the 
flat  pictures.  The  basic  diflFerence  in 
instruction  was  that  one  group  wu 
making  use  of  slides,  films,  and  flat 
pictures  by  discussion,  while  the  other 
408 
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group  had  no  access  whatsoever  to 
films  and  slides,  and  only  to  the  flat 
pictures  as  described  above. 

All  films  and  slides  shown  during 
the  experiment  were  shown  by  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  teacher,  even  though  they 
were  a  part  of  the  language  arts  work. 
This  could  be  done,  as  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  period  followed  the  language  arts 
period,  and  thus,  they  could  be  shown 
without  any  “time  lapse.”  The  show¬ 
ing  of  all  slides,  flat  pictures,  and 
films  by  one  teacher  minimized  teacher 
difference. 

The  group  taught  without  aids  re¬ 
mained  in  the  language  arts  room 
while  those  taught  with  aids  were 
moved  to  the  social  studies  room  at 
the  end  of  the  language  arts  period. 
This  definitely  segregated  the  two 
groups.  The  teachers  moved  from 
group  to  group  to  save  time  and  trou¬ 
ble  in  shifting  classes  to  different 
rooms.  The  plan  also  made  possible 
the  teaching  of  all  social  studies  work 
by  the  social  studies  teacher  and  all 
language  arts  work  by  the  language 
arts  teacher.  The  procedure  followed 
the  school  schedule.  The  school  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  disturbed  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  All  work  and  planning  was 
conducted  in  a  natural  school  set-up. 

Each  group  was  provided  with  in¬ 
dividual  study  guides.  The  experi¬ 
ment  ran  for  about  fifteen  days,  with 
ninety  minutes  of  working  time  each 
day.  This  amounted  to  forty-five  min¬ 
utes  for  language  arts  work  and  forty- 
five  minutes  of  social  studies  work  per 
day. 

The  job  tests.  During  the  course 
of  the  experiment  four  job  tests  were 
given.  These  job  tests  were  short  ten- 


question  tests  to  check  the  student’s 
progress.  These  tests  were  based  on 
the  work  done  in  the  social  studies 
class. 

In  tabulating  the  results  of  these 
tests  the  group  taught  with  the  aids 
seemed  to  have  an  advantage  over  the 
group  taught  without  the  use  of  the 
visual  aids.  The  group  taught  with 
aids  ranged  from  .64  of  a  question  per 
pupil  correct  to  4.13  questions  per 
pupil  correct  above  the  ^oup  taught 
without  aids.  This  fact  is  pointed 
out  in  Table  I.  The  probable  error 
has  not  been  computed  due  to  the 
small  number  of  cases  involved. 

Table  I 

A  Table  Showing  the  Superiority  of 
the  Group  Taught  with  Visual  Aids 
on  Four  Job  Tests 

Class  Class  Taufht 


Test 

Taught 
With  Aids 

without 

Aida 

Difference 

Job  Test  I 

8.2* 

4.07 

4.13 

Job  Test  II 

7.93 

6.86 

1.07 

Job  Test  III 

8.00 

7.36 

.64 

Job  Test  IV 

7.79 

6.62 

1.17 

A  comparison  of  Test  I 

and  Test 

lA.  A  comparison  of  the  data  in 
Table  II  will  show  how  visual  aids 
tend  to  help  children  in  their  social 
studies.  Test  I,  the  fifty  question 
test  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  showed  a  difference  of  .22 
between  the  two  groups  at  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  the  experiment.  This  differ¬ 
ence  was  in  favor  of  the  group  to  be 
taught  with  the  use  of  the  visual  aids. 
At  the  end  of  the  unit  the  same  test 
was  given  (Test  lA)  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  6.62.  This  difference  in  the 
average  number  of  questions  answered 


*  The  figures  used  In  the  table  above  represent  the  number  of  quesUons  answered  correctlr 
P«r  pupil. 
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correctly  per  pupil  was  again  in  favor 
of  the  group  that  had  been  taught  with 
the  uae  of  the  visual  aids. 

Table  II 

A  Comparison  of  the  Number  of 
Questions  Answered  Correctly  on 
Test  T  and  Test  I A  by  the  Two  Groups 

Class  Class  Tauaht 

Taught  Without 

Test  With  Aids  Aids  Difference 

Test  I  10.93  10.71  .22 

Test  lA  38.33  31.71  6.62 

The  value  of  correlation.  A  second 
objective  of  this  experiment  was  an 
attempt  to  find  if  direct  correlation  of 
social  studies  material  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  language  arts  department 
was  worthwhile.  Test  I  and  Test  lA 
contained  seventeen  questions  that 
were  developed  in  both  the  language 
arts  and  the  social  studies  work.  The 
remaining  thirty-three  questions  in¬ 
volved  facts  that  were  dealt  with  only 
in  connection  with  the  social  studies 
work.  The  pupils  showed  a  greater 


improvement  on  the  questions  that 
tested  work  that  had  been  directly  oot 
related.  Sec  Table  III. 

Table  III 

A  Table  Showing  the  Results  of 
Correlation 


^  ■ 
o  c 

uS. 

Ilfs 

ESa« 

Questions 

ft  c 

E  3 

3  •  t. 

z 

A  3  « 

z 

Sf  ft"®  * 
gov 

>  1 
•<  E 

n 

<  E 

Directly  correlatetl 

17 

13.66 

3.21 

Not  correlated 

33 

25.27 

11.83 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that 
the  results  of  the  experiment  has  lead 
the  writers  to  some  observations  that 
they  believe  to  be  significant.  Thii 
experiment  indicates  that  visual  aids 
are  worthwhile  and  useful  in  the 
teaching  of  social  studies.  Also,  it 
would  seem  that  when  language  arts, 
literature  and  social  studies  material 
are  closely  correlated  there  is  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  social  studies  material 


HOW  TO  MAKE  LANTERN  SLIDES 

'  W.  T.  R.  Prick 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL 
SCARBOROUGH -ON-HUDSON.  YORK 

Vitual  im$tn*rtion  is  not  synonymous  with  the  motion  picture.  Charts,  diagrams, 
models,  maps,  globes,  stereographs,  and  lantern  slides  all  furnish  valuable  visual 
eeperienee  <n  the  classroom.  Major  Price,  a  teacher  of  long  eaperienee,  has  recorded 
for  other  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  making  lantern  slides  inexpensively. 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  colored  lan¬ 
tern  slides  were  made  and  used 
long  before  the  invention  of  pho- 
tcgraphy,  their  adaptation  to  modem 
visual  instruction  needs  is  surprisingly 
limited.  The  magic  lantern,  which 
fascinated  us  as  children,  has  given 
place  to  the  toy  motion  picture  pro¬ 
jector.  The  quaint  German  pictures, 
thrown  on  a  carefully  ironed  sheet 
through  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  smoky 
kerosene  lamp,  have  faded  into  cher¬ 
ished  memories  of  the  past. 

Visual  instmction  today  looks  on 
these  ancient  masterpieces  (if  it  looks 
at  all)  as  a  lost  art.  A  few  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
making  colored  lantern  slides,  but 
their  influence  has  not  yet  been  felt 
generally  and  this  virgin  field  is  wide 
open  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  enter  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  old  magic  lantern 
slides  were  small.  In  some  cases  the 
pictures  were  not  more  than  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  could  be  executed 
only  by  an  experienced  miniature 
painter.  It  was  also  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  glass  with  gelatine  or  varnish 
in  order  to  make  the  paint  stick.  Less 
expensive  slides  were  made  with  semi¬ 
transparent  transfers  or  dicalcomanias. 

In  our  lantern  slide  making  today, 
however,  we  are  not  confronted  by  any 
of  these  obstacles.  We  have  a  much 
larger  surface  to  work  upon  and  bril¬ 


liant  transparent  colors  which  will 
readily  adhere  to  the  glass  or  other 
materials  without  any  special  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  surfaca 

The  modern  projector  with  its  pow¬ 
erful  incandescent  lamp  is  easily  op)er- 
ated  by  pupils  or  teachers  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  a  dear  screen 
image  four  or  five  feet  long  in  an  un¬ 
darkened  room,  if  there  is  no  direct 
sunlight  on  the  screen. 

The  materials  for  making  colored 
lantern  slides  are  inexpensive  and 
easily  obtainable  and  the  technique  is 
readily  mastered  by  children  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Older  children 
and  teachers  can  obviously  turn  out 
more  elaborate  and  better  finished 
work. 

The  greatest  value  in  hand-made 
slides  is  the  opportunity  which  is 
given  the  student  for  self  expression 
and  a  personal  identification  with  the 
subjects  treated,  both  of  which  are 
lacking  in  the  use  of  ready-made  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
child  has  had  no  part. 

The  Materials 

There  are  two  kinds  of  surfaces  up¬ 
on  which  to  work:  \ 

Glass — either  clear  or  etched. 

Lumarith — either  clear  or  frosted. 

Lantern  slide  glass  should  be  thin¬ 
ner  than  window  glass  because  thin 
glass  is  less  apt  to  crack  under  heat 
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from  the  lantern  and  because  the  com* 
pleted  slide  should  be  thin  enough  to 
fit  easily  in  the  slide  holder. 

Clear  glass  is  used  for  two  purposes : 

a.  As  a  working  surface  on  which  to 
draw  or  paint  the  design. 

b.  As  a  protecting  cover  over  the  de¬ 
sign. 

Etched  glass  is  used  for  making 
pencil  or  crayon  slides. 

Ordinary  frosted  or  “ground”  glass 
as  purchased  in  a  hardware  store  will 
not  do.  The  coarse  grain  shows  on 
the  screen  and  so  much  of  the  light  is 
stopped  that  the  screen  image  is  dull 
and  uninteresting.  Excellent  fine  grain 
etched  glass  is  sold  by  the  Keystone 
View  Company,  Meadville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Lumarith  has  several  advantages 
over  glass  for  certain  purposes. 

a.  Being  only  about  one  fifth  as 
thick  as  glass,  the  upper  surface  lies 
much  closer  to  the  paper  when  used  for 
tracing,  thus  eliminating  inaccuracies 
due  to  “paralax.” 

b.  It  is  unbreakable. 

c.  It  will  take  india  ink  which  is 
difficult  to  use  on  glass. 

d.  It  is  less  expensive  (good  etched 
glass  costs  seven  or  eight  times  as  much). 
Etched  glass,  however,  is  less  expensive 
for  temporary  slides  because  it  may  be 
washed  off  and  used  over  again  while 
lumarith  cannot. 

Lumarith  is  made  by  the  Celluloid 
Corporation,  10  East  40th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Opaque  Black  Ink  (for  outlines  and 
detail) — This  must  be  a  perfectly 
opaque  ink  which  will  work  easily  in 
a  fine  lettering  pen.  Scarborite  Opaque 
Black  is  recommended,  because  it  will 
work  equally  well  on  glass,  lumarith, 
cellophane,  paper,  or  practically  any 
other  surface.  It  is  really  opaque  and 
will  not  flake  or  chip  off. 


Higgins  waterproof  india  ink  may 
with  care,  be  used  on  lumarith,  but  ii 
difficult  and  uncertain  on  glass. 

Colors — Liquid  colors  or  paints  to 
be  used  on  glass  or  lumarith  must  hive 
the  following  properties ; 

a.  Good  transparency. 

b.  Brilliant  color. 

c.  Must  adhere  to  the  surface. 

d.  Easily  used. 

e.  Quick  drying. 

f.  Easily  erased. 

g.  Must  not  fade  or  change  color  nn. 
der  the  heat  and  light  of  the  projector. 

The  colors  recommended  for  all  col¬ 
ored  lantern  slide  work  are  made  by 
Scarborite  Colors,  Scarborou^-oa 
Hudson,  New  York,  because  they  ful 
fill  all  of  these  qualifications. 

Colored  crayons  can  be  used  only 
on  etched  glass  or  frosted  lumarith 
These  materials,  however,  stop  a  large 
proportion  of  the  projection  light  and 
must  be  projected  in  a  room  at  leait 
partially  darkened. 

Cellophane  (Used  to  produce  all 
over  colored  backgrounds  and  for  typed 
slides) — Have  on  hand  a  few  pieces 
of  clear,  pale  blue,  amber,  and  other 
colors  as  desired. 

Binding  Tape  (For  masking  and 
for  binding  slides  where  a  cover  gla» 
is  used) — cellulose  tape  in  several 
colors  is  made  by  ^linnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  155 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  YoA 

Carbon  Paper  (For  making  typed 
slides  on  cellophane) — Special:  Sold 
W  Keystone  View  Company  and  Be- 
dio  Mat  Slide  Company,  1819  Broid- 
way.  New  York,  New  York. 

Brushes  (For  liquid  colors) — hxj 
fairly  good  watercolor  brushes  will 
The  sizes  recommended  are  Nos.  2, 8, 
and  4.  If  much  work  is  to  be  dons 
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it  is  advisable  to  have  eight  No.  3  on  etched  glass  will  produce  a  ragged 
brushes,  one  for  each  color  and  black,  smudgy  line  and  too  hard  a  pencil  on 
This  will  save  the  trouble  of  cleaning  lumarith  will  leave  no  mark  at  all,  but 
brushes  for  each  color  and  will  avoid  will  smoothe  out  the  frosted  surface 
the  possibility  of  errors,  if  the  brush  and  show  as  a  white  line  on  the  screen, 
is  not  perfectly  clean.  Light  Table — ^Lantern  slide  making 

Cleaning  Rags  (For  cleaning  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  some  form 
brushes) — Have  at  hand  two  or  three  of  light  table.  This  consists  of  a 
pieces  of  cheese  cloth  or  soft  rags  for  square  of  etched  glass  lighted  from  be- 


cleaning  brushes  and  for  cleaning  off  neath.  We  do  not  know  of  any  light 

glass  slides  that  are  to  be  used  over  table  on  the  market  as  satisfactory  for 

Again.  this  purpose  as  one  that  you  can  easily 

Pencils — Two  grades  of  pencils  are  make  yourself, 
used;  No.  3  for  drawing  on  etched  Specifications  are  as  follows:  Pro¬ 
glass  and  4B  or  No.  1  for  frosted  lu-  cure  a  cigar  box  about  8^'^  x  9"  x 
marith.  A  slight  variation  from  these  2^"  deep.  At  one  end  of  the  cover 
grades  in  either  direction  is  permis-  cut  a  rectangular  hole  3^''  x  4".  The 

iible;  but  it  will  be  found  with  a  little  exact  size  may  be  first  marked  by  draw- 

experimenting  that  too  soft  a  pencil  ing  around  a  piece  of  etched  lantern 
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slide  glass.  The  hole  may  be  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Make  two  strips  of 
cigar  box  wood  x  5"  and  nail 
these  under  the  cover  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  project  over  the  edge 
of  the  hole  al)out  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

Now  close  the  cover  and  place  a 
pi(K^  of  etched  glass  in  the  hole,  with 
the  etched  surface  down.  It  will  be 
supported  by  the  projecting  strips  of 
wood  underneath.  On  another  piece 
of  etched  glass  draw  across  each  end  a 
line  y^*  in  and  parallel  to  the  end. 
This  is  a  guide  to  show  the  limits  of 
the  working  spaco  on  the  slide.  This 
second  piece  of  glass  is  placed,  etched 
side  down,  on  top  of  the  first  piece.  The 
glasses  are  held  in  place  by  sticking  a 
frame  of  cellulose  tape  around  the 
edge,  overlapping  it  on  the  glass  about 
all  around.  Now  open  the  cover 
and  cut  two  holes  at  (A)  and  (B). 
These  should  be  about  y^'  x  and 
are  to  ventilate  the  box.  The  upper 
hole  also  serves  to  admit  the  wire  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lamp. 

The  lamp  is  110  volt,  10  watt  with 
candelabra  base  and  fits  in  a  small 
porcelain  socket  which  is  screwed  to 
the  back  wall  of  the  box.  The  lamp 
and  socket  may  both  be  purchased  in 
the  5  and  10  cents  stores.  The  center 
of  the  socket  should  be  1^/4^^  from  the 
top  edge  of  the  box  and  2  Vo"  from  the 
tnd,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  A 
small  flexible  lamp  cord  al)out  0  feet 
long  is  attached  to  the  socket  and  a 
“cap”  attached  to  the  other  end  for 
attachment  to  a  current  outlet  in  the 
room. 

If  the  box  is  not  already  lined  with 
white  paper,  lay  a  sheet  in  the  bottom 
to  reflect  the  light  up  through  the 
glass.  When  the  light  table  is  not  in 


use  the  cord  may  be  coiled  inside  the 
box.  The  box  may  also  be  used  to  hold 
pencils,  brushes,  and  other  materials. 

Making  the  Slide 

The  standard  size  for  the  lantern 
slide  is  3 Vi"  x  4".  Of  this  space, 
only  2%"  X  3"  is  available.  We  must 
allow  a  V2"  space  at  either  end  of  the 
slide  to  be  “masked  off”  or  covered 
with  tape  as  this  portion  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  screen,  because  of  the  shape 
of  the  slide  holder  and  the  size  of  the 
condenser  lenses  in  the  lantern.  We 
also  lose  %"  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
slide  which  is  covered  by  the  binding 
tape.  All  drawings  then  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  contained 
within  a  re<*tangle  2%"  x  3".  The  slide 
is  always  projected  in  the  horizontal 
position,  so  be  careful  to  keep  the  long 
edges  of  the  slide  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  otherwise  your  picture  will  be 
projected  on  its  side. 

The  picture  or  other  drawing,  or 
even  lettering  should  be  drawn  first  on 
white  paper.  Here  errors  may  be  ow- 
rected  or  changes  made  much  more 
easily  than  on  the  glass  or  lumarith. 

When  the  drawing  is  completed  the 
glass  or  lumarith  is  placed  over  it  and 
held  in  place  with  a  small  piece  of 
cclbilose  taj>e  at  each  side. 

Slides  ^lade  with  Blade  Ink  and 
Liquid  Colors  —  All  of  the  outlines 
and  details  of  the  drawing  are  traced 
with  the  Opaque  Black  which  must  be 
stirred  thoroughly  to  mix  the  pigment 
that  has  settled  to  the  bottom.  Use  a 
fine  lettering  pen  and  keep  it  moving. 
If  the  ink  will  not  run,  wipe  the  pen 
off  and  re-dip  it. 

Now  place  the  slide  on  the  light 
table  and  apply  the  colors.  Do  not 
work  with  a  dry  brush.  The  colors 
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oust  be  kept  in  a  liquid  state  until 
etch  area  is  covered.  Small  arras  are 
easily  covered,  but  in  larger  areas  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  color  float¬ 
ing  and  move  it  quickly,  much  as  in 
midting  a  watereolor  wash.  If  the 
color  should  drj-  before  completing  an 
area,  the  joining  of  the  next  applica¬ 
tion  will  show  in  the  projected  picture. 
If  you  wish  to  have  brush  marks 
dhow,  and  know  how  to  do  it,  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  much  the  same  as  with  Avater- 
color.  Use  less  color  on  the  bnish  and 
allow  it  to  dry  as  you  work. 

The  colors  may  be  mixed  except  the 
Opaque  Black  which  is  of  an  entirely 
different  chemical  composition  and 
will  not  combine  with  any  of  the  col¬ 
ors  or  with  the  Solvent  and  Reducer. 
This  difference  makes  it  possible  to 
paint  over  the  black  lines  without  dis¬ 
solving  them.  If  an  error  is  made  in 
coloring,  it  is  possible  to  wash  off  all 
the  color  with  Solvent  and  a  large 
hnish  without  taking  off  the  black 
tracing.  Small  erasures  may  be  made 
by  scraping  with  a  knife  after  the  ink 
or  color  is  drj'.  A  little  practice  will 
indicate  just  how  much  color  to  use. 
If  you  put  on  too  much,  it  will  flow 
over  the  boundary  line  and  if  too  little 
it  will  dry  Iw'fore  the  next  brush  full 
is  applied. 

To  make  lighter  shades  of  cx)lor,  add 
Reducer,  which  dilutes  the  color  but 
does  not  make  it  thinner.  If  the  col¬ 
ors  become  too  thick  from  evaporation, 
add  a  small  amount  of  Solvent.  Sol¬ 
vent  is  also  used  for  cleaning  brushes 
and  for  washing  color  from  glass. 

When  the  liquid  colors  are  used  on 
etched  glass  or  frosted  lumarith,  the 
surface  becomes  perfectly  transparent 
and  the  colors  will  project  with  the 
same  brilliance  as  when  used  on  clear 


glass.  The  surrounding  background 
will  appear  as  a  dull  gray.  Clear  Re¬ 
ducer  applied  to  the  frosted  material 
appears  as  white  on  the  screen. 

When  the  painting  is  completed 
stick  a  piece  of  tape  along  each  end 
of  the  slide.  This  will  cut  off  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  frame  of  the  condenser 
lens  and  the  slide  holder  which  appear 
out  of  focus  on  the  screen  and  make  a 
bad  edge  for  your  picture.  If  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  small  and  takes  up  only  part 
of  the  space  on  the  slide,  it  is  usually 
better  to  frame  it  down  smaller  by 
using  additional  strips  of  tape  at  the 
ends  and  perhaps  at  top  and  bottom. 

If  the  slide  is  made  on  glass,  cover 
it  with  another  glass  and  bind  it 
around  the  edges  with  cellulose 
tape. 

In  the  lower  left  corner  stick  a 
“thumb  spot.”  These  can  be  made  by 
punching  holes  in  gummed  paper  with 
a  paper  punch.  The  punchings 
should  be  white  or  some  bright  color 
which  will  contrast  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  slide.  In  placing  the 
slide  in  the  lantern  hold  it  with  the 
thumb  spot  in  the  upper  right  corner 
as  you  stand  behind  the  lantern.  The 
slide  is  then  upside  down  and  back¬ 
wards  but  will  appear  correctly  on  the 
screen. 

Remember  that  your  slide  is  to  be 
magnified  about  twenty  times  and  that 
.‘^mall  errors,  weak  lines  and  finger 
prints  will  show  up  clearly  where  they 
may  have  appeared  of  little  moment 
on  the  slide  itself. 

If  the  slide  is  made  on  lumarith,  it 
should  be  put  between  two  glasses  and 
bound.  Temporary  slides  on  glass 
may  be  left  uncovered,  if  carefully 
handled. 
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Where  an  all-over  colored  back¬ 
ground  is  desired  such  as  blue  oceans 
or  seas  in  a  map  slide,  a  piece  of  light 
blue  cellophane  may  be  cut  3%''  x  4" 
and  placed  over  the  drawing  before  the 
cover  glass  is  bound  on.  The  color  is 
so  pale  that  it  will  not  materially  af* 
feet  the  other  colors  on  the  slide. 

Pencil  and  Colored  Crayon  Slides 

These  can  be  made  only  on  the 
frosted  or  etched  materials  and  must 
consequently  be  projected  in  a  wholly 
or  partially  darkened  room  for  satis¬ 
factory  results  because  of  the  relative 
opacity  of  the  materials. 

The  technique  employed  in  this  type 
of  slide  is  better  adapted  to  younger 
children  who  would  have  trouble  with 
the  liquid  colors,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only 
by  older  children  or  adults.  Colored 
crayon  slides  are  deceptive.  Many 
slides  that  appear  quite  effective  in  the 
making  do  not  show  up  well  on  the 
screen.  The  pencil  marks  do  not  give 
sufficient  contrast  to  the  gray  back¬ 
ground  and  the  colors  are  much  less 
brilliant. 

Considerable  practice  and  frequent 
trial  projections  are  necessary  before 
creditable  results  may  be  obtained. 

The  preliminary  procedure  is  given 
under  “Making  the  Slide.”  When  the 
drawing  on  paper  is  completed,  it  is 
traced  in  pencil  on  the  etched  glass  or 
frosted  lumarith  and  then  placed  on 
the  light  table  for  coloring.  For  single 
lines  or  small  work  the  crayon  must 
be  sharply  pointed  and  the  lines  gone 
ever  at  least  twice.  For  coloring 
larger  spaces  it  is  well  to  go  over  the 
space  several  times  making  the  crayon 
strokes  in  a  different  direction  each 
time. 


Pencil  erasures  may  be  made  witl 
an  art  gum  eraser.  To  clean  the  gUa 
completely  for  re  use  it  is  usuaDj 
nc^cessary  to  scrub  the  surface  with  u 
abrasive  washing  powder  such  u 
Dutch  Cleanser. 

The  frosted  lumarith  cannot  U 
cleaned  off  or  used  a  second  time. 

The  Typed  Slide 

The  typed  slide  has  a  variety  of  met 
and  is  usually  superior  and  more  eaai- 
ly  made  than  the  hand-lettered  slide. 

The  typing  is  done  on  cellophane  1^ 
means  of  a  special  carbon  paper.  The 
carbon  paper  is  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  cellophane,  with  the  treated  or 
carbon  side  nearest  the  cellophane.  It 
is  then  placed  in  the  typewriter,  either 
with  or  without  the  ribbon  in  place 
and  the  typing  done  in  the  usual  way, 
1)6  ing  careful  to  keep  within  the  2%" 

X  3"  space. 

The  most  brilliant  slide  may  be 
made  on  clear  cellophane,  though  am¬ 
ber  or  other  tinted  background  is  less 
apt  to  cause  eyestrain  if  a  number  of 
slides  are  to  be  used  in  succession. 

Typed  titles  or  notes  may  be  added 
to  pictorial  slides  by  typing  on  3^" 
X  4"  cellophane  in  the  desired  positimi 
and  laying  the  cellophane  over  the 
drawing  before  binding.  It  is  possible 
to  do  the  typing  directly  on  a  frosted 
lumarith  slide,  though  the  letters  are 
not  so  clear  as  on  the  thin  cellophane 

Amber  cellophane  and  special  red 
carbon  paper  are  furnished  by  Key¬ 
stone  View  Company  and  by  Radio- 
Mat.  The  Radio-Mat  includes  a  ps* 
per  mat  to  limit  the  typing  space  and 
to  bind  in  with  the  finished  slide. 

These  slides  as  well  as  others  for 
temporary  use  made  on  cellophane  or 
lumarith  may  be  held  in  place  in  the 
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projector  by  means  of  two  cover  glasses 
bound  with  tape  at  the  bottom  edge 
only.  This  retainer  may  then  be 
opened  like  a  book  and  the  slide  placed 
between  the  two  glasses. 

Silhouette  Slides 

Slides  may  be  made  by  cutting  out 
figures  from  opaque  paper  and  pasting 
them  on  clear  glass.  This  technique 
is  largely  used  in  the  primary  grades 
and  is  often  very  effective. 

Silhouette  slides  may  also  be  made 
by  pasting  leaves,  grasses,  or  other  flat 
specimens  on  glass.  There  will  be  no 
color  in  the  projected  picture,  but  the 
black  silhouette  will  clearly  show  the 
shape  and  outline. 

Map  Slides 

One  of  the  most  useful  slides  is  that 
of  the  outline  map.  This  may  be  eas¬ 
ily  made  by  tracing  the  map  outline 
with  opaque  black  on  clear  lumarith 
or  glass,  from  a  map  of  suitable  pro¬ 
portions  in  a  geography  or  atlas.  The 
slide  may  be  projected  not  only  on  a 
screen  but  on  the  blackboard  or  a  large 
sheet  of  paper.  The  outlines  are  then 
gone  over  with  chalk  or  pencil  respec¬ 
tively  and  w'hen  the  projector  is  turned 


off  there  is  an  enlarged  map  on  the 
board  or  paper.  The  size  of  the  en¬ 
largement  may  be  varied  by  placing 
the  projector  at  different  distances 
from  the  copy. 

This  procedure  may  be  used  with 
other  than  map  slides  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  have  an  enlarged  drawing 
quickly  and  accurately  made. 

Conclusion 

The  hand-made  lantern  slide  has 
demonstrated  its  value  as  an  aid  to  in¬ 
struction  in  certain  schools  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  and  it  is  believed  that 
more  general  use  of  this  medium  has 
been  retarded  by  lack  of  information 
regarding  materials  and  technique.  It 
is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  foregoing 
article  may  at  least  partially  fill  the 
existing  need.  The  sources  of  materi¬ 
als  given  are  those  that  have  happened 
to  come  to  the  notice  of  the  author 
and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  simi¬ 
lar  materials  may  not,  in  some  cases, 
be  obtained  locally  or  from  other 
sources. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  of  the 
above  article  has  indicated  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  answer  questions  or  supply  infor¬ 
mation  not  covered  in  the  article. 
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N  May  18  next,  at  the  Berkeley-  Thirteen  years  is  not  a  long  period 
Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  in  which  to  gauge  results,  yet,  consid- 
New  Jersey,  the  thirteenth  an-  ering  the  growth  of  the  demand  dur 
iiiial  meeting  of  the  American  Asso-  iiig  this  time  and  the  challenge  pre¬ 
dation  for  Adult  Education  will  be  senUnl  by  many  phases  of  life,  these 
held.  Those  who  attend  are  asked  to  thirteen  years  have  intensified  the 
be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  knowledge  as  to  the  desires  of  people 
questions:  (1)  For  whom  are  we  and  have  also  brought  out  skills  of 
working?  (2)  Are  we  giving  them  program  making  and  of  method, 
what  they  want?  (J)  Who  are  our  Clearly  the  adult  education  movement 
l(‘aders  and  how  are  they  trained  ?  national  in  importance.  It  stands 
(4)  What  is  the  degree  of  freedom  in  culmination  of  nearly  seventy 

adult  education?  (5)  To  what  extent  P^'lietion  and  of  hope, 

do  we  educate  for  social  action ».  (6|  ’■'very  type  of  per^n,  every  range  of 

a  I  •  •  xi  j  9  interest,  come  within  its  province.  It 

a\re  we  overemphasizing  methods  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  , 

•  1  1.  1  •  1  1*^  scientific  in  certain  of  its  formal 

(7)  How  IS  adult  educ.ation  affivted  ,  j  i  n  i  i  •_x 

,  '  ,  a  /ov  T  aspects  and  valuable  alwavs  bv  virtue 

bv  forms  of  government  ?  (8)  In  .  „  *  '  , 

^  j.  .  .  ..  of  its  permeating  influence  even  when 

what  directions  are  w'e  moving?  •  j-  -j  i 

groups  or  individuals  go  in  diiferent 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  dominated,  as  they  may  lie,  by 

answer  these  questions,  but  it  is  im-  interests  of  the  moment,  since 

portaiit  to  point  out  their  significance  spheres  of  thinking  and  of  ac- 

to  those  who  are  participating  in  the  jJqjj  Jjp  swung  by  a  chance  conver- 
adiilt  education  movement  and  to  state  sation  or  an  unexpected  written 
that  thirteen  years  of  experimenting  thought  or  visual  presentation, 
with  forums,  the  use  of  the  radio  and  adult  education  movement, 

movies,  with  lectures  and  with  discus-  then,  has  two  spheres,  namely,  that  of 
sion  groups  should  have  produced  a  organized  effort  and  that  which  rests 
background  full  of  rich  material  for  — organized  or  not — on  more  general 
the  sessions.  basis,  as  represented  by  various  ave- 
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nuea  such  as  the  press  and  general 
community  attitudes.  Therefore,  any 
attempt  to  analyze  this  field  of  effort 
takes  on  a  wide  scope.  Its  dominating 
purpose  is  to  endeavor  to  assure  the 
individual  of  fuller  and  more  personal 
participation  in  his  world — a  purpose 
fundamental  to  the  tenets  of  democra¬ 
cy,  since  democracy  rests  its  strength 
not  upon  the  leadership  or  control  of 
u  few  but  rather  upon  the  intelligent 
action  of  all  its  members,  who  create 
their  own  leaders  and,  as  they  follow 
them,  bring  to  accomplishment  their 
objectives. 

Way  back  in  the  fifties  and  sixties 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  group  of 
Englishmen,  among  them  ('’harles 
Kingsley  and  John  Kuskin,  saw  that 
if  England  were  to  progr(‘S8  in  such  a 
way  as  to  develop  the  maximum  of 
human  power,  men  must  become  mas¬ 
ters  of  their  own  fate,  and  so  the 
Workingmen’s  College  w'as  founded  in 
the  midst  of  a  working  class  communi¬ 
ty  in  East  London.  This  can  l)e  said 
to  have  be<‘n  a  pioneer  in  adult  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  university  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates  who  taught  w-ere  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  literacy  of  speech  as  with 
depth  of  thinking  and  rested  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  undertaking  on  the  po¬ 
tential  ability  of  those  who  were 
molded  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
daily  lives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  review’- 
ing  the  literature  of  this  experiment, 
that  the  instructors  endeavored  to 
teach  as  objectively  as  possible  with  a 
minimum  of  indoctrination  and  to 
bring  about  the  growrth  of  ideas  in 
terms  of  relationships,  that  is,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  men  to  their  associates,  to 
their  occupations,  to  their  surround¬ 


ings,  to  other  groups  in  society  and  to 
their  country  —  principles  which  can 
still  stand  as  guide  posta. 

Moreover,  there  were  other  motives 
which  were  emphasized  by  those  pio¬ 
neers,  such  as  the  necessity  of  getting 
society  in  general  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  thousands  were  debarred  from 
f*ersonal  physical  development  and 
mental  growrth  because  of  lack  of  lei¬ 
sure  and  the  narrowness  of  their  con¬ 
tacts  and,  also,  that  men  must  have 
decent  living  and  working  conditions 
in  order  to  become  men. 

In  this  country  Cooper  Union  in 
New  York  was  founded  in  1859, 
Chautauqua  in  1874,  and  the  social 
settlements  began  to  gain  in  influence 
in  the  eighties.  IxHJture  courses,  “Ly¬ 
ceums”  as  they  were  called  in  the  time 
of  Emerson,  sprang  up  early  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life,  while  Tx)well  Institute  in 
Boston  has  a  long  and  honorable  rec¬ 
ord  of  having  offered  for  many  years 
a  wide  range  of  subject  matter  pre¬ 
sented  by  national  and  international 
authorities. 

Never,  however,  has  adult  educa¬ 
tion  been  as  much  valued  as  at  pres 
ent,  and  never  has  there  been  as  wride 
spread  and  positive  an  effort  to  reach 
the  last  man.  Moreover,  the  move¬ 
ment  has  broadened  to  include  not 
only  the’  intellectual  approach  but  all 
the  arts  of  life  as  well,  and  it  is  fast 
being  integrated  as  a  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  educational  procedure  as  a 
whole.  WTiy?  Because  our  world  is 
complex  and  highly  organized  to  a 
degree  never  before  knowm  in  history 
and  also  because  it  is  seen  that  the 
formal  processes  of  education  have 
proved  inadequate  to  illumine  many  a 
need  of  later  years.  That  is,  the  con¬ 
cept  that  school  or  college  training  can 
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prepare  for  future  emergencies  in  a 
changing  world  where  knowledge  grows 
apace  is  now  recognized  as  not  true. 

iVs  to  the  phases  beyond  the  intel¬ 
lectual  field  as  such,  many  elements 
go  to  make  happiness  and  well  being. 
Life  is  not  lived  entirely  on  an  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political  level.  One  may 
well  be  interested  in  the  vast  increases 
in  scientific  knowledge  which  range 
from  physical  health  to  curiosity 
about  nature  and  her  elements.  Then 
there  are  religious  and  ethical  con¬ 
cepts  with  which  one  should  be  deeply 
ocmcemed  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  art  and  literature. 

Further,  adult  education  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  alone  with  the  taking  in  of 
knowledge.  It  offers  opportunities  for 
giving  vent  to  the  creative  by  action 
as  well  as  by  thinking — by  doing,  if 
you  will.  The  hand,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  should  have  its  chance.  That 
is  why  handicraft  and  painting  and 
drawing  and  music  and  creative  writ¬ 
ing  are  included.  Perhaps  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Youth  will  be  found  through 
the  development  of  enthusiasm  which 
comes  from  al>sorbing  interests.  A 
laborer  may  become  a  better  worker 
if  he  has  the  chance  to  take  part  in 
action  quite  outside  of  that  concerned 
with  the  skill  of  his  trade,  and  a  bank¬ 
er  may  become  a  better  financier  by 
change  of  responsibility. 

These  are  reasons  which  account 
for  many  types  of  organizations  which 
meet  together  to  endeavor  to  plan  the 
best  methods  of  service,  since  the  needs 
and  desires  of  men  and  women  re¬ 
quire  a  different  approach  than  do 
those  of  children.  Program  making, 
moreover,  becomes  that  of  adapting 
subject  matter  to  the  wishes  of  a 
group,  not  that  of  adapting  the  wishes 


of  a  group  to  what  an  instructor  might  ^ 
choose  for  himself.  The  atmosphere  S 
in  which  teaching  is  undertaken  if 
should  be  informal  and  a  premium 
should  be  put  on  the  participation  of  i 
every  member  of  a  class.  Almost  a 
new  type  of  teacher  needs  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  —  one  who  can  meet  the  adult  « 
mind  and  whose  grasp  of  that  which  * 
is  to  be  taught  and  manner  of  pres¬ 
entation  will  overcome  the  tendency 
for  reticence  on  the  part  of  grown 
people.  i 

Further,  the  meeting  places  should 
be  quite  different  as  far  as  equipment 
and  arrangement  are  concerned  from 
the  average  classroom.  They  must  be 
inviting  and  comfortable. 

The  ultimate  as  to  all  these  matters 
has  not  been  said,  so  there  is  much 
reason  for  conference  and  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  for  the  exchange  of  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  this  exchange  which 
the  Adult  Education  Council  of  Great¬ 
er  Boston  aims  to  bring  about,  so  it  is 
not  too  much  to  maintain  that  every 
agent  engaged  in  this  line  of  effort 
should  join  as  a  member  and  thereby 
both  get  and  give,  that  the  society 
may  be  strengthened  and  serve  well 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  ap¬ 
proaches  to  rounded  citizenship. 

With  the  increase  of  leisure  there 
comes  a  vision  of  how  the  adult  edu-  v 
cation  movement  can  focus  in  terms  ^ 
of  the  continued  growth  of  body  and  ‘ , 
mind  and  of  how  it  can  further  that 
kind  of  cooperation  which  is  only,  in  d 
certain  spheres,  just  being  sensed — a  « 
coiipcration  such  as,  perhaps,  will  f 
evolve  a  new  mind  which  will  be  9 
strong  in  itself,  far  seeing  in  relatimi  9 
to  others,  and  just  both  in  its  national  1 
and  international  goals. 
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Motion  Pictures  in  Education :  A  Sum- 
BAry  of  the  Literature.  By  Edgar  Dale, 
Fannie  iT.  Dunn,  Charlea  F.  Hoban,  Jr., 
and  Etta  Schneider.  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  New  York.  1937.  Pages  472. 

The  key-word  in  visual  education  today 
ia  evaluation.  It  grew  out  of  the  need 
for  authentic  information  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  educational  merits  of  the  hundreds 
of  films  which  are  being  distributed  to 
■chools.  Teachers  nee<l  guidance  in  select¬ 
ing  films,  many  of  which  they  have  never 
viewed.  So  standards  have  been  set  by 
committees  of  experts  and  films  are  being 
pat  to  the  teat.  The  results  are  beginn¬ 
ing  to  be  made  available.  They  will  in- 
floence  the  use  of  films  and  their  future 
production. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  critical  study  of 
films,  an  evaluation  of  the  wTitings  about 
the  educational  cinema  has  been  in  pro¬ 
cess.  The  widely  scattered  literature  in 
the  field  has  been  sifted,  reviewed,  and 
sonunarized.  This  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  American  Council  on  Eldu- 
eation  and  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Summarizers  Dale,  Dunn,  Hoban 
aod  Schneider  combined  efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  long-needed  volume  of  source  ma¬ 
terials  on:  the  administration  of  visual 
iastmction,  teaching  with  the  motion  pic- 
tire  and  other  visual  aids,  selecting  in- 
rtmctional  materials,  film  production  in 
schools,  experimental  research  in  instruc¬ 
tional  films,  and  teacher  preparation  in 
visual  education.  Under  these  headings 
will  be  found  summaries  of  the  significant 
hooka,  theses,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
shich  have  appeared  in  print  within  the 
hot  fifteen  years.  Editorial  comments 
have  been  added  to  assist  readers  in  de¬ 
termining  the  high  spots  of  the  available 
literature.  Each  summary  is  in  the  form 
of  a  digest  which  includes  re-writing  and 
torbatim  quotations. 


ITie  entire  report  has  been  organized 
and  the  material  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  entire  process  of  education.  In 
doing  this  the  authors  made  an  effort  to 
present  a  balanced  picture  of  the  field. 
Over  several  thousand  titles  were  sur¬ 
veyed  in  arriving  at  the  final  summariza¬ 
tion.  llie  sections  on  the  administration 
of  visual  aids  and  teacher  preparation  in 
visual  instruction  were  issued  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  and  distributed  to  workers 
in  visual  education  throughout  the  United 
States  for  comment  and  criticism.  The 
suggestions  received  from  this  experimen¬ 
tal  issue  were  incorporated  in  the  re¬ 
writing  of  these  sections  for  the  present 
volume.  While  the  other  sections  are  not 
subjected  to  the  same  systematic  evalua¬ 
tion,  they  represent  the  thorough-going 
manner  in  which  the  project  was  conceived 
and  carried  out. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  to  promote  the 
use  of  motion  pictures  in  education  rather 
than  the  promotion  of  the  motion  picture 
is  represented  in  particular  in  Part  II, 
which  deals  with  techniques  of  teaching 
with  motion  picture  and  other  visual 
aids.  Teachers  and  administrators  will 
find  this  latest  contribution  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  studies  in  visual  instruction  to  be 
of  great  value.  It  will  be  of  particular 
significance  to  those  who  are  conducting 
teacher-training  courses  in  the  field. — 
P.  D.  Me. 

«  •  • 

Visualising  the  Curriculum.  By  Charlea 
F.  Hoban,  Charlea  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  Som- 
uel  B.  Ziaman.  The  Cordon  Company,  New 
York.  1937.  Pages  304. 

Since  Dorris's  “Visual  Instruction  in  the 
Public  Schools”  appeared  in  1928  there 
has  been  no  textbook  published  in  the 
field  of  visual  instruction  during  the  in¬ 
tervening  ten  years.  In  this  interim  there 
have  been  many  changes  in  the  field,  the 
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most  important  of  which  are  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  sound  motion  picture,  the 
standardization  of  16  mm.  equipment  for 
school  use,  and  the  widespread  use  of 
pupil  and  hand-made  slides.  In  additiou 
there  have  been  a  number  of  important 
studies  which  have  added  materially  to 
the  scientific  findin^^fs  as  to  the  value  and 
use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching. 

The  published  reports  of  the  Payne 
Fund  Studies  and  of  the  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  bj’  Rulon,  Brunstetter,  Amspiger, 
Knowlton  and  Tilton,  Westfall,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  together  with  the  steady  growth  of 
the  use  of  visual  aids  of  all  kinds  in 
st'hools,  have  made  it  essential  that  a  new 
book  refiecting  the  latest  experiences  in 
the  field  be  publishe<l. 

Vigunlizing  the  Curriculum,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  latter  part  of  1937,  refiects 
the  new  points  of  view  which  have  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  past  decade.  This  new 
textbook  contains  nine  chapters  with  the 
following  titles:  Why  Visual  Aids  in 
Teaching,  The  School  Journey,  Objects  and 
Models — The  School  Museum,  The  Motion 
Picture,  Arresting  Life  With  the  Camera 
— The  Still  Picture,  Graphic  Materials,  In¬ 
tegrating  Materials  of  Instruction,  Admin¬ 
istering  a  Visual  Aids  Program,  and  Arch¬ 
itectural  Considerations. 

Unlike  many  school  textbooks  of  the 
past,  which  are  relatively  academic  and 
uninteresting  in  style  and  format,  Vi«- 
ualizing  the  Curriculum  is  attractively 
printed,  illustrated,  and  is  easy  to  read. 
It  contains  a  multitude  of  suggestions  on 
the  best  techniques  in  making  effective 
classroom  use  of  visual  aids,  and  for  this 
reason  will  be  of  greatest  service  in  the 
hands  of  teachers.  Quite  properly  the  two 
chapters  dealing  with  administration 
come  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  not  too 
great  an  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
summarization  of  research.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  rather  are  woven  into  the  body  of 


the  chapters  dealing  with  the  applicat^ 
of  principles  to  classroom  procsdsii 
Hoban,  Hoban  and  Zisman  have  writt«i 
book  that  should  be  in  every  professk^ 
library  for  teachers  in  elementary  n 
secondary  schools. — F.  D.  Me. 

•  «  « 

Talking  Pictures.  By  Barrett  C.  lis 
ling.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Ke 
York.  19.17.  Pages  332. 

'file  growth  of  the  motion  picture  ui 
direct  instrument  of  instruction,  and  5 
infiuence  w’hich  it  wields  on  the  yontkt 
America,  makes  it  increasingly  imporUi 
that  teachers  and  school  udininistratai 
become  familiar  with  the  motion  pirtst 
industry  us  such,  and  the  way  in  whia 
it  operates.  Too  many  books  on  the  » 
tion  picture  have  been  either  too  teohiucii 
or  Hollywoodian  to  be  of  value  to  t«s4 
ers.  Kiesling,  however,  has  succeeded  i 
writing  a  readable  yet  thorough-going  a 
position  of  the  way  in  which  motioa  p 
tures  are  prtsluced  and  what  to  look  h 
in  evaluating  the  product. 

'fhere  are  in  all  twenty-eight  chaiil*| 
in  his  book,  which  is  attractively  and  |a| 
fusely  illustrated.  Some  of  the  titleira 
these  chapters  will  serve  to  illustrate  5 
scope  of  the  book:  Motion  Picture  Aff^ 
elation.  Why  Stories  .\re  Changed,  Ik 
Scenario  Writer,  Motion  Picture  Resetk 
The  Sets  Are  Made,  Costuming  the  Ik 
ture.  Making  Folks  Over,  “Going  on  Lie 
tion,"  Sound  Recording,  Editing  the  Fh 
Social  Influences,  In  Home  and  Schs. 
The  Film  Ab’’oad,  and  The  Road  Abeed. 

Teachers  could  well  afford  to  spead) 
couple  of  hours  with  Kiesling’s 
through  movieland.  In  those  uii!®s^ 
where  courses  on  motion  picture 
ation  and  production  are  offered  # 
Talking  Pictures  will  find  a  place  n' 
handbook. — F.  D.  Me. 


